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Rap 30-Day 


By ART SHIELDS 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—AFL and CIO leaders, and militant labor 
representatives in Congress, today denounced President Truman’s demand 
_ for legislation illegalizing strikes during a 30-day “cooling off” period. 
Southern polltaxers and northern pro-f voiced their approval. 
William Green, president of the AFL, scored the President’s strike- 
; breaking plans as “inacceptable to labor.” - 
* “The principles and policies of the Railway Labor Act,” which 
President Truman considers a model for his anti-strike legislation, “are in 
no way suited to private industry,” said Green. 
Then blasting Truman’s plan for a fact-finding board, to operate 
while strikes are forbidden, Green continued: 
“The plan. proposed for fact-finding will operate to the disad- 
: vantage of both employers-and workers in many cases. The AFL 
\ cannot approve this legislation.” | 
The CIO is completely opposed to the Truman “cooling off” plan, 
said a CIO spokesman, 7 


Philip Murray, CIO president, did not give a formal statement today, 
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| UAW Hits Back-to 


but the press was authorized to say that the anti-strike issues involved 


are so far-reaching, they affect the CIO’s relations with the rug 


statement today. 


A full-length statement on the strikebreaking issue may come it 
the House Caucus Room t row, when CIO and AFL spokesmen 
the invitation of Rep. Adolph J. Sabath, Rules Committee chairman, 
eight other House members, to make their attitude known on anti- 
legislation. | 8 

Anti-labor ideologists such as Rep. Clare E. Hoffman and S e 
Robert A. Taft and Joseph A. Ball, of the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill, were 


loud in their praise of thé Truman proposal today. 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP-NY), however, blasted the proposal as 


7 


a fundamental attack on the workers’ movement and a denial of the rig 15 


to strike. N 
In a dramatic speech from the well of the House, Marcantonio said: 


that the right to strike was meaningless if labor could not exercise it at 
* (Continued on Page 3) ; 


was the rallying cry of these thousands of mer- 
‘EM HOME chant mariners as they swung out of Union Sq. 
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bearers led the historie protest demonstration against refusal of the 
government and shipowners to use every available ship to 
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President Truman’s proposal to Con- 
gress yesterday to put a legal ban on 
strikes for 30-day cool- off“ periods and 
his call to General Motors workers to re- 
turn to work, is a long way toward com- 
pulsory arbitration and a direct move to 
break the solid strike of 350,000 auto work- 
ers. 


This action, coupled with the attitude 
of big business, signals a warning to labor 


tio unite its forces in the current wage 
icht and against a whole chain of anti- 


labor legislation now pending in Congress. 

The employers at the Labor-Manage- 
ment conference asked for a labor disputes 
set-up patterned affer the Railway Labor 


Act. That is what the President gave 


them in his message. 
The object is to make it difficult for 
labor to wield its major weapon, the 
strike. ‘The President points to precisely 
that result in experiences with the Rail- 
_ ‘way Labor Act. He does not point out that 
under that act the railroad workers were 
left behind other major industry workers 
in wage and hour standards. . 
The pattern of the Railway Labor Act 
is the very heart of the Ball-Burton- 


err Jaber union in the country con- 


demned the BBH bill in strongest terms, 
while the open-shoppers campaigned for 
it vigorously. He knew that management 
asked and labor objected to the “fact- 
finding” proposal in the Labor-Manage- 
ment conference. But he chose to side 
with the corporations, 


As the Railway Labor Act during some 


18 years has shown, the President’s pro- 
posal would, in effect, become compulsory 


THE WAGE ISSUE 
As R. J. Thomas, president of the vnde 


The problem in his case is 
that General Motors isn’t really interested 
in arriving at a settlement. 


— r Wi Fight f This is Sirikebreaking Plan 


are now waging a battle for restoration of 
the 30 percent cut in their wage take- 
home. But the employers are concen- 
trating on robbing the workers of. their 
demands through a procedure that would 
hamstring their organizations. 

CIO President Philip Murray touched 
fhe very heart of the problem when he 
persisted in his demand that wages be 
placed on the Labor-Management con- 


Terence agenda. ‘The refusal of the em- 
ployers to agree showed up their game. 


The government, too, did not want wages 
on the agenda and prepared the con- 
ference on that basis. 

President Truman, when he opened the 


conference four weeks ago, already had 
in mind the proposal he made yesterday, 


for he waved the threat of legislation 
over the conference. ; 

The President’s appeal to the General 
Motors workers to go back to work, and 
to the steel workers to stay at work, made 
over the heads of their leaders, gives 
further proof of the strikebreaking char- 
acter of this proposal. 

Labor leaders of the CIO and AFL have 
been quick to declare opposition to the 
President's proposal. 

If the President is really interested, as 


tion of strikes and maintenance of the 

workers’ take-home wage, then he would 
not be sending such messages, but would 
insist that arrogant company heads like 
C. E. Wilson bargain in good faith and 
stop their sitdown against the people. 

Labor has already shown a united 

front against the type of proposal made 

by the President at the recent Manage- 

ment-Labor conference. The CIO, AFL, 

mine and rail unions should new ge 

further and jointly fight the proposed 

anti-labor legislation. A Ball-Burten-— 
Hatch Bill by any other name smells 

Just the same. 

Labor must unitedly come forward with 
its own method of meeting the wage issue, 
They could win by ‘unitedly putting their 
wage demands before the employers and 
conducting a joint struggle. 

Labor must rally all the American people 
behind this fight. Labor and the people 
should see the President's anti-labor pro- 
posal at home a counterpart of the reae- 
tionary policy being pursued by the ad- 
ministration abroad. 

All labor and people’s organizations 
should protest this proposal in wires to 
the President and Congress. Each Con- 
gressman should fee] the back home senti- 


‘ities comes the duty of the Govern- 


oe ~~ pe adopted the principles underly- 


* _ Witally affecting the national public 


Hatch 


Bill. The President knew that 


What is the real issue? The workers 


he says, in speedy — ise: 28 preven- 


ment of the people. 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.— Pres- 
ident Truman, upon receiving 
reports of the failure of his La- 
bor - Management Conference to 
agree upon anti-strike legislation, 

today called upon Congress to 
_ pass a general disputes bill pat- 
terned after the Railway Labor 
Act. 


| The part of his message de- 
ioe nie propecet, follows: 

“New that the conference has 
 (pljomened witheut any recem- 
_-mendation on the subject, it be- 


ment to act on its own initiative. 

Therefore, I now suggest to the 
Congress that well-reasoned and 
‘workable legislation be passed at 
the earliest possible moment 
to provide adequate means for 

settling industrial disputes and 
aveiding industrial strife. 

-“I recommend that for the settle- 
ent of industrial disputes in im- 
portant nationwide industries, there 


ing the Railway Labor Act. Tae 
general pattern of that act is not 
applicable to small industries or to 
small local disputes in large indus- 
tries. But it would be effective, as 
well as fair, in such widespread in- 
dustries, for example, as steel, au- 
tomobile, aviation, mining, oil, util- 
ities and communications. 

“I do not intend to make this list 
exclusive. Nor do I think that local 
meonsequential strikes even within 
these industries should be included. 
The objective should be to cover by 
„legislation only such stoppages of 
Work as the Secretary of Labor 
‘would certify to the President as 


the ‘Federal government has been 
to bring the parties to 


E agreement. and where the Secre-| 
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five days after the Secretary of 
Laber has made the above certifi- 
cate, it be unlawful te call a strike 
or lockout, or to make any change 
in rates of pay, hours, or working 
conditions, or in the established 
practices in effect at the time the 
dispute arose. 

“The board should be composed 
of three or more outstanding citi- 
zens, and should be directed to 
make a thorough investigation of 


tigation it should have full power to 
subpoena individuals and records, 
and should be authorized to call 
upon any government agency for 
information or assistance. 


REPORT IN 2@ DAYS 

“It should make its report within 
within 20 days, unless the date is 
extended by agreement of the par- 
ties with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The report should include a 
finding of the facts and such rec- 
ommendations as the board deems 
appropriate. 

“While the fact-finding board 
is deliberating and five days there- 
after it should be made unlawful 
to call a strike or lock-out, or 
te make any change in rates of 
pay, hours, werking conditions or 


“The parties would not be legally 
bound to accept the findings or 
follow the recommendations of the 
fact-finding board, but the general 
public would know all the facts. 
The result, I am sure, would be that 
in most cases, both sides would ac- 
cept the recommendations, as they 
have in most of the railway labor 
disputes. 

J believe that the procedure 
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peal to Thomas. 


his answer was No.“ 
all the facts which it deems rele- 
vant in the controversy. In its inves- 


president, also opposed the Presi- 
dent’s proposal... | 
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TUAW Ans wer fo Truman 
Move Is ‘No -- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
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DETROIT, Dec. 3.—R. J. 13 president of the CIO United Auto Work- 


la 


ers, today said that he “emphatically” disapproved President Truman’s proposal 
for ending the General Motors strike. The President, in a message to Congress, 


appealed to strikers to return to their jobs while a fact-find- 
ing committee reviewed both sides. He wired a similar ap- 


Thomas told a press conference 


General Motors workers sought an 
agreement for 97 days before they 
struck and no one offered them a 


ment with the corporation, the UAW 
chief said. 


k. J. THOMAS 


* 


ther, UAW vice- 


“We have had no opportunity 
to talk te President Truman on 
our side of the question whereas 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors 
met with the President Oct, 19,” 
Thomas said. 


“J think that the President 
should have heard our side of the 
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dispute between General Motors 
Corp. and the United Automobile 
workers. While this board will 
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| going in America when we hear 
| periods and fact-finding com- 


Said. 


Sal.“ ; 
FORGOT LABOR 3 
No one recommended tact-Hnd- 


ing committees or cooling off pe- 
riods while General Motors work- 


“The GM workers already went 
through a cooling off period, he 
asserted, 

J wonder where democracy is. 


new of proposals for cooling off 


mittees.” 

He was plainspoken in his views 
of the proposal, — 

“I emphatically do not approve 
of the proposed legislation of 
President Truman for the ending 
of the General Moters strike,” he 


Two hundred representatives of 
the 350,000 GM strikers will as- 
semble in Detroit Saturday to “an- 
swer the President” with a decision 
“based -on the democratic vote of 
the strikers,’ Thomas. added, Then 
the membership will vote on the 
proposal. | 

The UAW chief said the Presi- 
dent’ proposal means “asking the 
General Motors workers to return 
to the status quo—where they were 
100-days ago when we first started 
to ask for the 30 per cent wage or 
increase.” 

“The answer is No,” he said. 

Georges F. Addes, DAW secretary- 
treasurer, commented: “We want 


this question as a basis of settle- 
ment of the strike, my answer, too, 
is No. I would vote to continue the 


Thomas today made public a wire 
he sent Attorney General Tom Clark 
demanding an investigation of Gen- 
eral Motors looking toward prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws for 
monopoly practices. 


a monopoly in the automotive field 

through its ownership of the princi- 

pal source of engine fuel pumps. 
GM president Wilson gave “strong 


84 5 before — the propo- : 


The UAW charged GM exercises 


wrote a letter asking resumption of 
the manufacture of dutomobile 
parts, Thomas said. 

Wilson’s letter supported the 
claim that a shutdown of GM would 
result In a shutdown of the entire 
industry, he continued. 

“Because of the highly integrated 
nature of the industry, control of 
a single vital item gives GM a con- 
trol over its competitors that is 
contrary to the public interest,” 
he added. 

He said this indicated a “disas- 
trously dangerous condition.” 


DISCLAIMS LETTER 

Thomas disclaimed any knowledge 
of the letter sent out under his name 
late Saturday to Wilson that de- 
clared that Thomas was in favor 
of resumption of work in certain 
GM plants to manufacture parts 
for competitive manufacturers. 

Thomas said that this letter was 
sent out by some one in his publicity 
staff and that he had no knowledge 
of its contents. 

It is the workers of this union, 
said Thomas, who decide when to 
go back to work, not the president 
of the union or any of the interna- 
tional officers. 


| “I would not have. said, if I had 


written any letter, that I was pleased 
and surprised at something Mr. Wil- 
son had done,” Thomas declared. 
“Nothing that this corporation 
has done or will ever do will sur- 
prise me. I do not use that tone 
or vein with the corporation. 
“When this country was at war 
with Hitler we did not through our 
State Department send any letters 
to Hitler. General Motors has de- 


elared war on us so why should 


we send letters to the corporation.” 


3 } Locals WOULD ACT 
“If I were a GM worker voting on 


He said his letter to Wilson told 
the GM president the union would 
ascertain from automobile. manu- 
facturers just what parts they pro- 
cure from GM, what their present 
stock pile consists of and what other 
sources are available. 

On basis. of facts thus col- 
lected, unions would act, he 
Thomas gave this excerpt from 
his letter to Wilson correcting early 
impressions: 


“It is my personal opinion that 
there are only one or two critical 
items on which General Motors? 


union charge Nov. 26 when 
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Picketing Seamen: 


A few of the thousands who staged a 
24-hour strike yesterday here and all 


over the country. These strikers had just left the SS Treton at Pier 59, 


Eleventh Ave. and 18 St. as the phote was taken.—Daily Worker photo 
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All Labor Hits Truman s 


Strikebreaking Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the most effective moment. 


“The right te cease working 
is the only power laber has in col- 
lective bargaining 5 
said Marcantonio. “When that 


Then answering a query by Rep. 
J. Percy Priest (D-Tenn) for a “solu- 
tion” for the strike problem, the 
American Labor Party leader re- 
plied: 

“The solution is simple. Compel 
General Moters and the U. S. Steel 
Corp. te sit dewn with labor and 
bargain collectively. 

“Enforce the Wagner Laber Re- 
lations Act. That is the solution.” 


and U. S. Steel made a ruthiless 
war against labor. 

“The President’s message favors 
the empleyers. It not only calls 
for repressive legislation. It also 
tells the workers to return te 
work—as the company demands.” 

Labor expected the government to 

be “neutral” at least, said Marcan- 
tonio. 
Instead it found the government 
taking sides with the employers. 
Rep. Hoffman, who had tried to 


interrupt several times, defended) 


the President in a five - minute 
speech. 5 

“The only fault I find with the 
President,” he said, “is that he 
doesn’t go far enough.” 

Congress would correct this “fault” 
in the next few days, predicted 
Hoffman, who has often collaborated | 
with Gerald L. K. Smith and other 
fascists. : 

Hoffman was followed by Rep. 
Howard Smith (D-Va), author of 
the strikebreaking Smith-Connally 


Act, who offered a resolution for the 


appointment of a joint House Senate 
Committee to work up a bill in line 
with the President's recommenda- 
tions. 

Smith’s proposed committee is in- 
tended to bypass the House and 
Senate Labor Committees, which are 
both on the liberal side. 

Sen. Clyde M. Reed (R-Kans), 
another labor-baiter, called the 
President's proposal a “timely” one, 


„ linterfering with trade—under the 


Sen. 3 8. merry (R-Neb), 
gave his implied approval when he 
asked Truman in a Senate speech 
to handle the midwest trucking 
strike “as he has stated he would 
handle the strike in the case of 
General Motors.” 

‘Wherry, Reed, Ball and Senators 
from several other states had con- 
ferred together earlier in the day on 
plans to break the strike of mid- 
western truckmen, connected with 
the AFL Teamsters Union. 

Sen. Taft called the President’s 
proposal “gratifying.” 

Sen. E. H. Moore (R-Okla) took 
advantage of the anti-labor atmos- 
phere which Truman’s message en- 
hanced to introduce eight anti-labor 
bills today. 

Bill 1 would-limit collective bar- 
gaining to individual plant units. 

Bill 2 would punish unions for 


anti-racketeering act. 

Bill 3 would withhold unemploy- 
ment compensation from strikers. 

Bill 4 would, in substarice, repeal 
the Clayton amendment to the anti- 
trust act, exempting unions from 
prosecution. 

Bill 5 would punish labor unions 
for political activity under the Fed- 

Bill 6 would repeal the Norris-La- 
Guardia anti-injunction action. 

Bill 7 would require annual elec- 
tions of union officers. _ 

Bill 8 would ban the closed shop. 


USSR Rejects 
US Plan to Quit 
Iran by Jan. 2 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 3 (UP).— 
The State. Department announced 
tonight that the Soviet Union had 
rejected the United States sugges- 
tion that Allied troops be with- 
drawn from Iran by Jan. 2. 

Michael J. McDermott, special as- 
sistant to Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, said, however, that the 
Soviet rejection does not “change 
the fact that Russia and Britain are 
committed by their dual pact with 
Iran to evacuate troops from Iran 
by March 2.” 

The State Department withheld 
the text of the Soviet reply pend- 
ing its publication in Moscow and 


x 


drawn by Jan. 1. | 
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they reached the entrance to Battery Park yesterday after a trek down lower 
NMU, overseas vets who are maritime members and flage | 
—Daily Worker photo 


‘Greed Ships Tied Up 
To Speed Gls’ Return 


By BETH McHENRY and JOHN MELDON 
The nation’s seamen and maritime workers let the world know yesterday that 
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theyll not rest until the GIs are home. The stoppage, called by the National Mari- 
time Union, was joined by CIO longshoremen and other maritime unions. In Bal- 
timore and other ports, AFL longshorem en refused to cross the picket lines of the 
seamen. In dozens of ports, East Coast, West Coast, Gulf and Lakes, shipe mark. 


i. 


ed for commercial traffic stood idle while their crews piled® 
off to demonstrate for the speedy return of our troops. 
New York harbor had more than 125 idle ships, San 


| Francisco 40, Baltimore 35, Philadelphia 35 and so on down 


the line. 


Although a complete estimate of rr number of 


men and ships tied up in the big 


demonstration was unavailable last 
night, it was clear that the stoppage 
was complete. It warned the gov- 
ernment and the shipowrers that 
labor demands a halt to the scandal- 
ous mistreatment of our GIs. 


In an attempt to play down the 
effectiveness of the stoppage and to 
evade its own responsibility in keep- 
ing the GIs abroad the War Ship- 


ping Administration last night said 


that only 39 ships were tied up along 
the Atlantic Coast. This is one less 
than the 40 ships tied up in the 
port of New York alone. 

Most dramatic of the national 


protest strike was staged in the 


port of New Yor 
5,000 seamen, ships. officers, raido 
operators and other merchant 
mariners tied up every commercial 
cargo vessel—and ‘then marched 
through the city. | 

San Francisco, however, saw the 
biggest turnout for the GI demon- 
stration. Forty thousand CIO mer- 
chant seamen and longshoremen 


by more than 


gaged in troop or relief traffic, 
with the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
and the NMU taking the lead. 

Other unions participating were 
the Marine, Firemen, Oilers and 
Watertenders, unaffiliated; the 
Marine, Cooks & Stewards, CIO; 
the American Communications As- 
sociation, CIO; and the Master, 
Mates & Pilots. 

In New York the stoppage began 
at 8 a. m. Ships crews walked off 
every vessel in port not being used 
to transport GIs and threw 2 
lines around the piers. At 1 a. 
they assembled at Union Pk ar 
and a half hour later marched in 
disciplined ranks down Broadway 
to Battery Park where thousands of 
office workers and pedestrians wit- 
nessed the rally aimed at President 
Truman, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and the Army and Navy, 
for their collective responsibility 
in keeping millions of troops on 
foreign shores. 

Paced by music from Local 802; 
AFL musicians’ band, the paraders 
marched behind a color guard of 
torpedoed seamen and two U. 8. 


Marines carrying flags. 


| Throughout the long line of march 
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the other day from our Gis 


stopped work on all ships not en- Curran ‘he maritime 
workers would continue to protest 


‘until all ships were used as troop 
carriers, 

A U. S. Army officer, Maj. William 
Taylor took the microphone and 
said: 

“The Gis eile action, not prom- 
ises and speeches, They want you 
people at home to tell Congress how 
they feel and how their families 
feel. USO shows won't do. Some of 


Hand in hand with the work 
stoppage went the biggest telephone 
campaign this nation has seen. 
Long distance wires to Washington 
D. C. were at a premium as seamen 
and other trade unionists called 
“National 1414” to demand of Pres- 
ident Truman that he assume his 
responsibility to the young men this 
nation sent to fight for us. 
Typical of the ships on which 
traffic was halted by the determined 
seamen yesterday was the S. 8. 
Schellbar, a C-2, tied up at the 
bottom of 7th street in Hoboken. 
The Schellbar, operated by the 
North Atlantic and Gulf Com- 
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Christmas trees to Havana 
while American boys watch the 
calendar in foreign ports. 


a freighter operated by the Marine 
Transport Company; the Cape Por- 
poise, a Moore-McCormack ship; 
the Dudley Thomas, a Liberty Ship — 
operated by the R. A. Nichols Com- 
pany; 
another Liberty ship run by the 
Nichols. Company; the Norman 
Lykes; the Black Worry and the 
Long Eye. Both of the latter are 
United Fruit ships, hell bent on the 
South American banana run and 
similar missions. 
MARCH IN BALTIMORE 

In Baltimore, 500 seamen marched 
from the NMU hall through town 
while crowds cheered their demon- 
stration. The seamen finally 
stopped before the local headquar- 
ters of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and held a meeting. In 


with the ne message Bring 


NMU re- the GIs- Home.” 


In this port, as in others, the 
NMU was jeined by the Marine 
Firemen Oilers and Watertenders, 


Association. Thousands of ‘petitions 
were signed by observers demanding 
that the President see to it that the 
troops are brought home. 

In Baltimore, at a number of 
docks, AFL longshoremen refused 
to cross the NMU picket lines. . 

A similar demonstration took . 
place in Philadelphia where seamen - 
from 35 tied up ships marched from 
the union hall through the center 
„of town carrying the banners with 
their demands for the return of the 
GIs. 

In Norfolk, Va., NMU pickets. 
covered docks where eight tied un 
ships lay. They also picketed: the 
WSA headquarters and marched 


ters and ending at the — 2 
offices, where a delegation of seas 
men, veterans, and others spoke for. . 
the demonstrators. 


the waterfront joined the 100 
cent stoppage on all ships 
nated. All seven locals of the 
national Longshoremen’ 8 


n picket line. 


tion, AFL, _ respected the 
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Similar ships tied up in this har- oe 


the Raymond B. Stevens, 
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through the town bringing oe 5 


In Houston, Tex., AFL men on 8 
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Should be repeated in every neigh- 


5 * Tree ripened fruit 
and shipped 
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time Union is à telegram f 


shortly before the 24-hour ship strike got under way. It 


read: 
Boys, you've got 8,000, 


It was signed “GI Joe.” 


I Joe Says ‘OK’ 
For 8 Million Pals 


One of the proudest possessions of the National Mari- 


rom England which arrived 


000 friends!” 


_ Ex-Soldiers Hail 
Parade to Get 


ships for 
By LOLA PAINE 
As the merchant seamen 


chanting “Every Ship a Troopship,” fellows in civvies—with 
Bervice byttons on their lapels—watched the parade eagerly. 


3 


Buddies 


began their march yesterday, 


They liked what was going on. ¢ 


The “Bring the Boys Back Home” 
demonstration at Union Square 


borhood in the city and every com- 
munity in the country, they said. 
T/Sgt. Jules Siegal, back a month 


guys waiting there who should be 
home.” The NMU seamen have the 
“right idea,” he: said. 

And finally, Sgt. James Morraco, 
1344 78th St., B’klyn, disabled and 
still in uniform, added: 


from the Pacific, said the men he 
delt there are bitter and disillu- 
gioned. — 
he brass got them out there 
fast enough’ te do a job,” he said, 
“and should get thom back just 
as fast.” | 
Pfc. David Walsh, 239 Irving Ave., 
Brooklyn, said he had returned two 
months ago from Rome, Italy. “This 
demonstration is a good idea of 


“There’s no reason why the 
boys should be not home by 
Christmas or why theis families 
here have to suffer. It isn’t fair. 
They did their share and it’s up 


Pier 59. 


By JOHN MELDON 


One of the first to walk off 
the dock at Pier 59 of the United 
States Lines at lith Ave. and 18th 
~ | st. was Marshal Gernott, Able- 
bodied seaman from the SS Treton. 
A wiry man, wearing a knitted 
stocking cap, Gernott stopped to 
talk to us for a few minutes before 
reporting to the National Maritime 
Union headquarters a few blocks 
away. 


he said, pointing a thumb over his 
shoulder. “They'll be out any sec- 
ond. We came off solid.” 
As he was talking, 
streamed out of the pier doors 
white and Negro, deck and engine 
room workers, radio men and a 
few uniformed officers. They head- 
ed for the union hall. Caps stood 
nearby, eyeing the striking pro- 
testers but saying nothing. We 
stopped a heavy-set Negro in uni- 
form, He gave his name as Eric 
King, chief steward of the Treton. 
“Sure we're sore,” he said in 
answer to a question. “Our ship is 
handling commercial cargo while 
_those boys break their hearts try- 
ing to get home to their families.” 
As we talked, union cars drove by. 
One stopped and unloaded an arm- 
ful of picket signs. Strikers took 
them and began to parade before 


to us to get them back.” | 


There's 37 men on that ship,“ 


the crew 


Worker reporter why they staged 


the first off ship. 


North River waterfront early yesterday morning. 


— Pour Out for One-Day Strike 


Offshore tolling of ships’ bells 1 the hour of 8 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing. A few moments later thousands of seamen, radio operators, engineers and 
members of black gangs walked off the pier heads—on a 24-hour strike ir the 
delay in bringing our Els: 
home. | 


Chief Steward Erie King of the S.S. Treton and Able Bodied 
Seaman Severno Correa of the S. S. American Farmer tell the Daily 


the dramatic ship tie-up on the 
They were among 
—Daily Worker photo 


GI’s There. No Fair. Bring Our 
Boys Home by Xmas!” and “They 
Won the War, They Got. the 
Points. Now Bring Them Home.” 
Chief Steward King said: “There 
are ships in this port right now 
loaded with bananas. Others with 
coconuts. Down the river a way 
there’s another fust loaded with 
Christmas trees bound for Havana! 
Is there any reason we're sore? And 


The signs read: “Ships Here. 


brother, the GI’s are just as mad as 


we are.” 
We stopped to talk to Frank 
Krajacich, another Able Bodied 


seaman who had just walked off 
the SS American Farmer and was 
patroling the waterfront at the 
moment for the NMU, 

Af the GIs overseas could see 
this,“ Frank remarked, they 
would cheer.” 

Seaman Severno Correa picket- 
ing nearby caught Frank’s remark. 
“Amen, brother!” he said. 


what has to be done. It’ll help get 
more ships to bring the boys home. 
1 think it’s a dirty trick to keep 
them there with nothing to do. We 
were sure shipped over fast enough.” 

Cpl. Ernest Rosenau, 530 W. 179 
St., back two weeks from Italy, 
paid: “I think all the GIs should 
come home now. They deserve it. 
The government should think of 
the Gis first and then worry about 
other things.” 

“Those seamen are all right,” 
said Navy gunner mate third class 
Joseph Alese of 236 Grove St. “I’ve 
got a lot of buddies still out in 
the Pacific.” 


Cpl. Martin Ziprin of 1333 5ist| 2 


St., Brooklyn, told us he was just 5 


back from India, three weeks to be En 
exact, and that “there’s plenty of 4% 5 Ln. 


Community Center 
Rally on Wednesday 


The Community Center Commit- 
tee is holding a rally Wednesday 
evening at 8 o’clock at P. S. 43, 129 
St. and Amsterdam Ave., Manhat- 


_ tan, to show how democracy works 


in the neighborhood. 

The rally ywill review the work 
of the committee and give the public 
the plans for the future. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


4 | CITRUS FRUIT 


{| from the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


| SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


only. Picked, packed 
the same day. Fancy 
| imported MEXICAN BASKETS filled 


' with choice Ruby Red, Pink Grapefruit 


_ Specially wrapped for 
— prepaid) — full ou. 
$8.50, $5.95. Regular bushel 
basket — ease, „ bu. $4.00. Send us 
your gift list. 10% disc. on orders of 
G or more. Smith Bros. Citrus Farms, 
San Juan, Texas. 


Xmas Gift 
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MR. MURPHY is the seafaring 


just completed an 1l-month run in 


er. Bee 
— . 
ans 5 bean 
2 lla Bos 


dog above who marched yesterday 


along with ships crews from all over the port of New York. Mr. Murphy 


Pacific waters. 
—Daily Worker photo 


Convoy Vet Pickets with 


Mr. Murphy, veteran of Atlantic 
and Pacific convoy runs who 
proudly boasts that he spent four 
days and nights adrift off the sub 
infested Azores, was one of the 
marchers in yesterday's 24-hour 
ship strike. Mr. Murphy was in it 
with all four feet, and he carried 
a sign looped over his shoulders 
reading, Bring my buddies 
home! - 

Mr. Murphy is a Russian Spitz 
dog. His master is Alfred Corbett, 
grey-haired seaman, and he and 
Mr. Murphy have been inseparable 
on the high seas. Mr. Murphy and 
Corbett recently completed an 11 
month hitch in the Pacific. _ 

“This dog of mine,” said sea- 
man Corbett, scratching Mr. Mur- 
phy behind the ears, “can smell a 
fascist a mile away. And he can 


Dogged Determination 


smell something rotten in the way 
they are delaying mobilization.” 
Mr. Murphy pricked up his ears 
and growled. Then they joined in 
the march. 


‘Quit China’ Rally in 
Brownsville Tonight 


The Brownsville Communist Par- 
ty organization, following up its 
parade and demonstration of last 
week, will sponsor a “Take our boys 
out of China” meeting tonight 
(Tuesday) at 8:30 p. m. 

Israel Amter, State Chairman of 
the Communist Party, and Fred- 
erick V. Field will be the main 
speakers at the rally, which will be 
held at the Park Plaza, Pitkin and 
Saratoga Avenues, Brownsville, 


Brooklyn. 


When the maritime unions decide to act, they swing?— 
into action with discipline and admirable effectiveness. Not 
since the great East Coast walkout of 1936-37, when the 


Into Action-Thin gs Click 


city witnessed such perfection of 
organization as it did during yes- 
terday’s 24 hour protest strike and 
march of the marine workers. 

At the stroke of 8:00 a. m. every- 
thing was set to go on the water- 
front, The big headquarters of the 
National Maritime Union at 346 17th 
St. hummed with last mute prep- 
arations. 

On hand were e and offi- 
cials of the American Communica- 
tions Associations whose radio oper- 
ators—or ships “sparks”—were to 
take part in the protest. Battle- 


scarred members of the Pacific 
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Coast Marine Tremen, Oilers; 
Wipers and Watertenders hustled 
picket signs over to the pier heads. 
| Uniformed chief stewards, handled 
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fighting NMU was born, has thee 


of thick sandwiches for the pickets 
and marchers. In the dispatchers’ 


halls, voices boomed over the micro- 
phone: “All men not getting ready 
to ship get out of the hall. Report 
to the picket lines or join the pro- 
test march!” 

A few moments after 8 a. m. the 
halls began to empty. Ships crews 
walked in a body directly to the 
parade line forming between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues. 

Not a pier on the waterfront 
where a ship handling commercial 
cargo lay was without a picket 
line. Patrolmen of the NMU and 
other maritime unions, rode up and 
down the waterfront. Cars brought 
sandwiches and coffee. The blockade 


“Bring Our Boys Home By Christ- 
mas” was on against the profit 
hungry shipowners. And it was ef- 
fective! | 


Around 9:30 a. m. orders ran down 
the line to get going. Thousands of 
seamen began streaming across 
town toward Union Square. There 
they were met by a band, members 
of Local 802, American Federation 
of Musicians, APL. 


A big soundtruck directed the 
marchers into the square where 
they formed a neat, four-abreast 
line that curled back and forth 
on the historic rally spot. 


At 10:30 another order was given 
and the parade started downtown, 
headed for Battery Place Park. 
‘Thousands of feet that had trod the 
decks and engine rooms of Liberty 
and Victory ships began treading 
in behalf of our GIs. 


for peace and the campaign to Wenn 


men were veterans of enemy torpe- 
doeings. Some lay for weeks in 
hospitals on foreign shores, burned 
in flaming seas when their tankers 
went down, Now they were fighting 
a new threat of flames of war 
against the peoples of. the world. 


N 


Parade Weather: 
A Ticker-Tape Snow 


As the seven-bloc long seamen’s 
march filed its way through the 
downtown financial district, the 
deep throated chant of the march- 
ets echoed ahead in the brick 
and stone canyons; “Every ship 
a troopship — bring the Gls 


home!” Thousands of onlookers 
lined the sidewalks waving and 
applauding. Then a seaman, lock- 
ing up at the grey, overcast skies 
said: “It’s beginning to snow.” 
Hundreds of eyes—keen eyes of 
seamen who scanned U-boat in- 
fested seas for years—looked up 
and then someone shouted: 
“Snow, hell! That's ticker tape.“ 
It was. Hundreds of office work- 
ers in the money mart were ad- 
ding their tribute to the stranded 
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GIs overseas—and to the cour- 
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Special te the Daily Worker 
DETROIT, Dec. 3.—A_ cross- 
section of Ford tool and die work- 
ers, polled on their newspaper 


preferences, rated the Daily 
Worker No. 1 when it comes to 
reporting labor hews.. ae 


In a survey taken among 200 


members of Ford Local 600 of the | 


CiO United Aut o Workers, the 


Daily Worker got 56 per cent of 
\ : 


2 Workers Vote bah Tops on Labor 


~ BEST UNION NEWS, SAY TOOL AND DIE. MAKERS 


cent; Detroit News, 16 eee 
and Detroit Times, 2 percent. 
Asked what paper they read 


Union-busting and wage- cutting intentions of the bare 
eral Electric Co. and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. can be 
seen in the government-built plants they’re abandoning, and 

in the selection of new sites for? 


Construction. | 
Both companies are abandoning 
government-built plants in indus- 


trial areas where the CIO United 


Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


ers is strong, and erecting new fac- 


tories in small-town, low wage areas 
where unionism has not yet de- 


veloped. 
Government ~owned industrial 
units being abandoned are: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Bloomfield, N, J., $3,000,000, and Cleve- 
land, $4,300, 000, remote control gun turret 
Mass., $12,150,000, turbo 


pli-dynes, and $25,500,000 turbo supercharg- 
ers and geared impellers; Sch 
N. T., $2,400,000 and $3,500,000, radio 
equipment: Syracuse, N. T., 
turbine and general superchargers, 61.00. 
000 and $3,600,000, radar equipment; West 
Lynn, Mass., $7,000,000 and $400,000, turbo 
superchargers. 
WESTIN 
Pairmont, W. Va., $5,100,000, radio tubes; 
Pa., $700,000, auxiliary turbo 
generators; Lester, Pa., $26,000,000, turbines 
and gears for cargo vessels. 


The two companies’ drive to lo- 
cate plants in small town, low- 


Wage areas become evident when N 


the list of new plants, made public 
by the UE, is examined. 
Here is the list: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

Chicago — Property purchased and will 
build a plant for electric stoves and other 
appliances. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Leased with option to 
buy, the Parr Alpaca Plant No. 2 for traus- 
formers. 

East Cleveland—Will acquire outstanding 
stock of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Syracuse, N. T. —-WIll erect 10 buildings 
on 155 acres at a cost of $10,000,000, to 
employ 5,000. 

Olyde, N. Y.—Will acquire as of Dec. 1 
facilities of Acme Electric and Manufactur- 
ing O00., to make ballasts for fluorescent 


la : 

Marine III. — Ground bought to erect 
plant for transformers, to employ 1,000 to 
2,008. 

"Coshocton, O.—Will build new plant for 
laminated plastics, to — 800. 


O.—Site chosen for new plant for}; 


. 


230. 500,000 a Plant for electric irons and washing 


: 


small motors for electric appliances and 
ballasts for fluorescent lamps; selecting a 
second site for a new plant. f 
Ashtabula, O.—Option exercized on about 
100 acres to erect $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
plant for refrigeration units. 
Scranton, Pa.—Leased a plant containing 
25,000 square feet * floor space for plastic: 
products. - 
| Indiana and Kentucky—Has purchased 
all assets of Ken-Rad Tube Co.; several 
plants making radio tubes. 
Connecticut, Norwood, O., and Seattle, 
Wash.—Entire stock interests of Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Co. acquired, ex- 
pecting to double units 
Anaheim, Cal.—Will build plant for plas- 
tie parts for airplanes. 

San FPrancisco—5?-acre site acquired to 
build plant to employ 2,000. 
Elkhart, Ind.—Bought 168 acres to build 


machines, to emplvy 3,000. 

Waterfort, * T. — 0 acres bought to erect 
new plant for silicone resins. 

Albion, — bought for new plas- 
tics plant. 


Hiliside, N. J.—Will build a $1,000,000 
plant in age * Ave. area. 


feet of floor space for industrial 


Hempstead, N. Y.— Has 
bought Bangert Electric Co. properties. 
Boston—Purchase of B. F. Sturtevant. & 


East Springfield, Mass., and Mansfield. 
O.—$5,000,000 and $6,500,000 expansion an- 
nounced for home and farm freezers, auto- 
matic clothes dryers, steam irons, food 
mixers and vacuum 

Portland and Se- 


Oakland, Los Angeles, 
attle—Will make $1,000,000 expansion in 
for electrical equipment 


—A subsidiary has 


bought Supplies, Inc. 
Dayton, O.—Wes Electric p- 
ply Co. has bought Nichols Electric Co 
Pit bought Pittsburgh Equit- 


able Meter Co. 


principle, and had bought the lamp 


business of Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp 
Corp. 


On WFTU Parley 


First hand feports on the World 
Federation of Trade Unions meet- 
ing held in Paris this fall will be 
given New York AFL members to- 
(Wednesday) 


Manhattan Center. 


Nick Lazari, business agent of 
Hotel and Restaurant Enfployes 
Local 237, Pittsburgh, and Charles 
Collins, executive secretary of the 
Negre Labor Victory Committee, 
will report. Both attended WFTU 
sessions as observers. Collins is a 
business agent fer Hotel and Club 


night at 


3 on emergency 22 
will hold its first meeting today to 
discuss all phases of the veterans’ 
housing problem. Architects, build- 
ers and engineers will meet with the 
19 members of the committee. 
The committee, headed by Com- 
missioner of Parks Robert Moses, 
was. formed by O’Dwyer to tackle 
ct of the immediate housing 


Vet 6 


CIO yesterday jointly accused the 
Veterans Administration of aiding 
discrimination against ex-service- 


Representatives of the National 
j Union of ‘Tahoe Legionnsives and 


FM longlite needle. Gives thous- 
ands of perfect plays with kind- 
ness to records. 


Barkan of the National 


ON SALE AT | Rights. 


LE OS 


ClO Demand Ex-Gis 


ln Strikes Get Jobless Pay 


Veterans’ organizations and the; 


clared. 


nh 6 
2 : 


; 
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Several states . compensa- 
tion for civilians on strike for a 
certain period. Denying aid to vet- 
erans who cannot claim state com- 
pensation because they have no 
backlog. of. social security .deduc-|. 
tions means that they are deprived 
of benefits equal to civilians, the 
CIO and the veterans’ groups de- 


. Henry Geisz signed the declara- 
tion for the National Conference of 


b 
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any future benefits they get. Should 
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yesterday. With the Federal 
semester for every vet entitled to a 


City veterans, legally entitled to a free city college edu- ; 
cation, are being swindled of future benefits, it was revealed 


— paying 360 x 


of Rights which provides such pay- 
ment, This is illegal since the city 
colleges operate on a tuition free 
basis to all * N N e of one 
Mie 

But the chief rub is that the vet- 


a bonus or similar benefit come up, 
each vet will lose thé amount paid 
for his “free” city education. 


Administrator, and Mayor LaGuar- 


e protest the raid upem the 
Federal Treasury by the Board of 


semester is ‘just a flagrant example 
of how a veteran is mortgaging his 
future rights. “for an education, 


“Actually, the GI Bill of Rights 
should be amended so that vet- 
erans have rights and not mort- 
3 he stated. Future legisla- 
tion should provide additional 
rights, such as bonuses, which are 
not te be considertd either a sub- 
stitute for an education or a 
mortgage en veterans’ education.” 
‘Federal Government continues to 
provide the funds to the Board of 
Higher Education, the money should 
be used by the city to set up special 


pnd orga 


i education, the vets stand to 3 
lose $120 each for every year ey eamster ne me 
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president ot Teamsters 1 


ident, ran at the top of the Square 
Deal Slate. He polled 466 votes as 


. —· —. Cnt 6) 
Charges made yesterday by the un election. 


cil resulted in an open letter to est of his slate, were reelected. He 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Veterans grew 40 percent of the vote. Martin 
Tullo, head ot a ticket backed ts 


Hyman Bernstein was 


; * 


in a -fought 8 oe ee 1. 
223 Peter n 
president whom 1 — ek defeated tor 8 
the same post four years ago. *. 
Reelected with Bernstein was 
Frank Kaufman, a delegate. Other 
posts were won by Sullivan’s . ad 
which ran in opposition to — 
stein's progressive administration. 
A progressive slate, calling itself 
the Square Deel ticket, drew 11 
percent of the votes in an election in a 
Teamsters Local 807. 4 5 
Harold Gates, candidate for pre- 


John Strong, president, and the. 
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aay: Carols „„ 
Lyn Murray Singers. 
_ Set Coq Sage 
* Dickens: A Cunisrmas ee 
(as Scrooge). Music ender the 5 
direction of Leith Stevens. ae 
Set M-MM-521 3.0 


GersHwin: RHAPSODY ne 

BLUE Pee =! Levant 
iano) wit Philadelphia 

hestra, Eugene Ormandy, 

Conductor. 7 

Set X-MX-252 . $2.50 
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Proxoriev: PETER AND 
tHe Worr .. . Basil Rath- 


ber, Set MMMC558 bi 
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New York K C. v. Felophone ALgonduin 
n 4.7984. Coble Addron? Basset New York, U. v. 
2 Viee-Pres.—Benjamin 1. Davis, Ir. ;: Seeretary-treasurer—Howard G. Boldt g 
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5 0 ls Causing Inflation? 
4 IIH its usual-cynicism, monopoly capital has de- 

-* veloped a huge propaganda campaign designed to 
place the blame on labor for + shortages of goods and 2 
inflation. 


Its newspaper organs and spokesmen argue that in 
ie striking for higher wages the trade unions are holding 
ae up reconversion and forcing up prices. 


* 


But, the evidence is piling up, that it is the big cor- 
porations who are guilty. OPA Director Bowles has 
charged, for example, and the Journal of Commerce has 
admitted it, that clothing manufacturers are deliberately . 
withholding their products until after Jan. 1 


Builders have admitted that they are — up pro- 
duction of materials and construction until after that 
date, despite the critical housing situation. 


On Sunday Mayor LaGuardia charged publicly that 


RATES 

Except Manhattan, Bronx, Canada anc Pore'agn) & Months 6 Months ver 
wan WORKER and THE WORKER . .. . . . .. . . $3.75 $6.75 $12.00 
„ eee BUS 6.73 10.00 
Dee THE WORKER .nccccccrcccectssncdt@eencvccescccccccccectss 1.50 2. do 
4 ** (Manhattan and Bronx) 8 Months 6 Montne 1 You 
| DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER ... ...... ... .... $4.00 $7.50 114% 
pda «WORKER ........ e e.. . . . . . . 6 . 25 6.50 12.00 
Ee eee —™)_ 1.60 1.50 
1 


it can get tax refunds to cover up losses this year and 
will be rid of the excess profits tax next year. 


And the CIO Electrical Workers Union has revealed 
that the electrical trust is delaying reeonversion by bnild- 


business is keeping its products off the market because ——Views on Labor News 


There Is a 


1 ‘Better Understanding’ 


1 NMBA * 
*. 
5 * rer 
* i 2 


ing new plants in low-wage areas while scrapping 5132, 
000, 000 worth of finished plants where the workers are 
bee organized. 5 

es. | Thus, big business is responsible for the N of 
eivilian goods. 


i On top of that, industry is threatening greater in- 
. flation by its fight against continued price controls and 
by its refusal to grant wage increases unless it can hike 
prices. 


* 


f Labor is leading the fight against fiflation * its in- 
sistance upon price controls and its demand that wage 
increases be taken out of profits, without price inereases. 
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The tax refund provisions in the tax law and the 
_ removal of the excess profits tax by Congress are in great 
part responsible for sloWing up reconversion. They are 
also aiding the corporations in their campaign to smash 


the unions. As suggested by the Mayor and. by Sen. 
va James E. Murray of Montana, those corporations that 
on are sabotaging production or that refuse to come to terms 
3 with the workers should be denied their tax refunds. 
3 


N 


J The Atomic Bomb Rally 


of science have come out of the laboratories to 


15 demand an international solution of the vast prob- 
— 2 lems created. by the atomie bomb, to oppose the admin- 
Aistration's atomic seerecy as a device of big stick diplomacy. 
- |. Seientists who: worked on the atomic bomb themselves 


have indicated their sense of responsibility to society by 
- insisting before every. congressional committee willing to 
hear them that atomic energy must be used for the ad- 
vancement of mankind and not for Nr or power 


1 “Tonight distinguished scientists like Julian Haxiey, 
Harold C. Urey and Harlow Shapley will. speak at Madison 
Square Garden on the issues raised by the atomic bomb. 
They will join with labor leaders like R. J. Thomas, presi- 

dent of the United Auto Workers, and Washington figures. 


Tike Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace and Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshir ire. 


„ 17 “4 
8 


» This meeting eannot fail but express the alarm and” 

| . oad of large sections of the American public, the 
5 7 owing fear. that the Truman administration has aban- 

dc d the Roosevelt pattern: of international cooperation. 
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- lective bargaining 


Green, Matthew woll, 


FTER four weeks of de- 
liberations, the Labor- 
Management Conf erence 
ended and produced next 


to nothing. As we have 
said on many occasions, the re- 
fusal by management represen- 
tatives to put wages on the agen- 
da, tipped their. 
hand and 
doomed the i. | 
conference. ce oe 
The confer 3 
ence ended in 
a sharp split 
between la bor 
and manage- 
ment on all im- 
portant issues 
involving col- 


and settle- 
ment of disputes. That was in- 
evitable because there is no pos- 
sible reconciliation of differences 


between the big business spokes- 


men who dominate the émployer 
side of the conference, and labor. 
As Dan Tobin of the Teamsters 
said, the interests of these two 
groups are opposed to each other 


and agreement is ‘impossible. He, 


as one of the AFL delegates, 
estimated that nothing much 
has been done.” 

There were people in labor's 
delegation who were only too 


anxious to arrive at an agreement 


that would substantially meet the 
terms of the employers. William 
. George 
Meany, William Hutcheson, George 
Harrison, John L. Lewis and 
David Dubinsky have claimed for 
decades that the captains of in- 
dustry and “labor” have a com- 


‘mon interest, and that a ma- 


chinery common to both is pos- 


sible to resolve the problems of 


an industry. 

ere There Is a 

Common Interest : 
What. they really mean is that 

they, the handful of top buro-- 

erats with a throttlehold upon 


workers. Haven't these very same 


gentlemen. delivered labor for 


precisely that sort of a class~ 
collaboration program back m 
the twenties. On foreign policy it 


hours for the “cOmmon good” of 
labor and capital? 
More than half of America’s 


33 million wage earners made less 


than $25 weekly before the 1929 


crash. Less than a tenth of those 
employes earned $40 a week or. 


over. A fourth of the railway 
workers, who were more hogtied 
by class collaboration than others, 
earned less than $20 a week. This 
was at the high point of “pros- 
perity” in that golden period 
when captains of industry and 
bosses over a weak and ineffec- 
tive AFL. exalted each other’s 
virtues over elaborate dinner 
tables. : : 


The dominant AFL leaders and 
Lewis have not changed their po- 
sition. Lou don’t hear any of 
them giving much mere than lip 
service to the wage fight these 
days? Hutcheson, Woll and the 
rest -outshout. the NAM's spokes- 
men on the beauties of free en- 
terprise:” Lewis has now assumed 


the réle of speedup driver for the 


coal operators. They reproduce 
his letters to the locals on full 
page ‘advertisements and merely 
add “thank: sie under 2. 


Lhe Ne Ia 


Not Opportune 


These dreamers of a comeback 
to the twenties, found the moment 


that AFL members and even en- 
tire affiliates, are in no mood to 


be hamstrung. Secondly, half of 


labor’s delegation was led by 
Philip. Murray of the 010. They 
are no longer the sole leaders of 
labor and the CIO has the initia- 
tive. Thirdly, they well remember 


that even the 4,000,000-strong la- 


vor movement of 1919, wasn't will- 
ing to be hamstrung. The process 


began two or three years later, 


after a series of open shop and 


wage cut drives whittled labor's 


strength down to well below 3,000 e how their top leaders stand 


- together with the employers on 


000 members. 


It was when the rallroad aioe 
were weakest that the. Railway. 
Labor Act was put over. This is. 


the “cooloft” scheme that make it 


: extremely difficult to call a strike 
The extension of this procedure to 


all industry was the central ob- 


ject of management in the 
+ Washington conference and as I 


write this a dispatch from Wash- 
ington says ae ee eee 


By George Morris 


finding” machinery (eart of the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill) could. be 
put across. And these gentle- 
men have been quite plain-spoken 
in a mutual hope that the bleod- 
letting in labor ranks wil] take 
place at the expense of the CIO. 

The mere silence of these top 
AFL leaders at a moment when 
CIO unions are waging the deci- 
sive wage struggle for all labor, 
shows that the hearts of a Woll, 
Dubinsky, Lewis, Hutcheson, 
Charles E. Wilson or a Benjamin 
Fairless, beat as one. They did 
open their mouths once—when 
Murray demanded that wages be 
put on the conference agenda— 
but they sang the chorus of. big 
business. 


Each Other Well 

The conference did serve a use- 
ful purpose. As so many of its 
participants commented “We un- 
derstand each other better.“ We 
certainly do. 


First, the conference shows 
that the war is definitely over, 


and with it disappeared that eom- 


mon purpose which to a consider- 
able degree blurred the struggle 
between labor and capital. That 


dream of continuing capital-labor 


peace on the basis of a. postwar 
objective of peace security, full 
employment and higher stand- 
ards, has pretty much evaporated. 
Even Andrew Jackson Higgins, 
strange case of a capitalist who 
campaigned for Roosevelt, turned 
out to be one of the most rabid 
union-busters. 

- Secondly, the workers could see 


-plainly how employers are angling 
to shackle them through schemes 


that include “cooloff,” ““fact- 
finding,” amendments to the Wag- 


ner Act, ban on political activity; 


lifting of anti-trust immunity, 


. governmenit control of unions, etc., 


Wien API. smembers e 


wages. . 
to see why these top swindlers f 


‘labor should be defied and why 


AFL: organizations should work 
jointly with the CIO in the wage 


struggle. 


Finally, the conference is over 
and with it should disappear all 


illusions that some brains in 
Washington will emerge with a 


— that will settle one } 


cau out the guard! Man the ramparts! 
Ring the welkin or whatever it is you do 
with a welkin! There is a plot afoot and it 
must be stopped. Yes, the center of this 
shocking plot is the Soviet Union and some 
of the most brilliant minds * 2 dae are 
slowly, carefully preparing e 
to spring it on us! And un- 
less we do sometbing to 
block it, it will be too late. 
In a few words, the Russian 
Reds are on the verge f 
giving to the world the se- 
eret of longevity and along 
with it a serum which win 
lengthen our life span, per- a 
haps to as high as 150 years. 


Brains behind this plot is a Red scientist. by 
the name of Bogomolets (noticé the similarity | 
to the word Bolshevik?) who has spent a 
lifetime studying the degenerative processes 
of old age. Professor Alexander A. Bogomolets, 


_ wily Marxist that he is, tackled the problem 
with a sinister slogan, to wit: “Ability to pro- 
long life is first “nd foremost the ability to 
refrain from shortening it.” See how those 


Reds twist things? You've got to repeat it 


before you get it, but once it makes sense it 
sticks. Communist propaganda. Well, any- 
how, this Prof. Bogomolets, after 30 years of 
study, traced.down the bodily source of the 
degenerative processes and then he developed 
this AC serum’ which rejuvenates the. tissues 
and organs and knocks old age for a Joop. 


* ‘ * 
. 


by John Meldon 


American scientists who have been watching 
the Bogomolets method, calls His discovery 


“the Cinderalla of medicine.” (Rankin Un- 
American Committee, please check up on these 
guys; they're probably members of some red 
transmission 


belt outfit working in cahoots 


with * ae 


. * 
here sin professor found that the 


e span in animals runs to a 6 to 1 ratio; 


that 18, the average animal lives six times as 


: — 


5 4 : 


and 10. 
by a staff of 60 Red research workers and 


r 
ture. This 6 to 1 ratio, the Red professor 


ured, ought to hold true for the human 
The A 


20 years. Six times 20, therefore, she be 
the life span, and not the Biblical three score 
_Anti-religious, get it? Accompanied 


715 


sters, among whom were 35 between the 
of 113 and 136. They d 
tally alert and proved e e 
of material for sor’s pla 


Science Notebook 


UR Gis stationed in India, China, Burma, 
Ceylon and the Philippines are not only 
interfering with the peoples rights of self- 
determination in. these countries, but them- 
selves are in danger of contracting cholera. 
Epidemics have broken out in Calcutta and 
Chungking. The mortality i 
rate from the disease ranges 
from 30 to 8 percent. 

Cholera is an acute infec- 
tious diseases which is char- 
acterized by a profuse diar- 
rhea and vomiting. It causes 
muscular cramps and leaves 
the -body in a state of pro- 
found collapse. Post-mortem 
diagnosis reveals . displace- 
ment of the limbs, lower jaw movements, ro- 
tating eyes, thickened and darkened blood, 
with considerable diminution of water and 
Stets. 

The disease is peculiar to man and cannot 


be reproduced in lower animals. All ages, races 


and both sexes are equally susceptible to 
cholera. Although it tends to preyail only 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries, its 
spread is governed by environmental condi- 
tions, rather than by climate, seasonal in- 
fluencés or geographical boundaries. 


In 20 years there were seven and one-half 
million deaths due to cholera in British India. 
An intensive epidemic occurred in the U. S. 
in 1832, when it was brought in immigration 
ships from Great Britain to Québec. It trav- 


elled the lanes of commerce along the Great 


Lakes, and finally reached as far west as the 
military posts of the upper Mississippi. 


The cholera organism enters the body via 


food and drink. It will spread thréugh con- 


taminated hands or by means of insects such 


as flies or roaches that have fed on human 


cholera feces. It is a water-borne disease as 


The National Committee of 
the Comniunist Party yesterday 
made public the following two 
actions taken at its. me: 
ing: 8 


ACTION ON AM DARCY. 

On July 18, 1945 the National 
Secretariat * at a special session 
in Now: Kosk: City, Giecoseed with © 
status in relation ‘to the Party. 


by Peter Stone 


so convincingly proved by the research of 
John Snow in the London epidemic of 1855. 
* * * ‘ 


N THE English capital water supplies were, 
in some districts, nothing more than di- 
luted sewage. The wells and pumps had been 


polluted by leaking sewers and overflowing 
cesspools. A fearful epidemic broke out in 
Broad Street, Soho district of London and the 


mortality reached 500 in 10 days. Snow traced . 


all deaths to the pump which stood in Broad 
Street—and then endeavored to stay the pesti- 
lence by removing the pump handle! 
Confirmation of the water-borne route came 
from the disastrous outbreak in Hamburg, 


Germany in 1892, and within ‘three months 


nearly 18,000 persons were attacked. with a 
mortality of 43 percent. Hamburg drew its 
water from the river Elbe, the cesspodl basin 

of that area, and the city fathers had made 
no ‘provisions for filtering the water supply. 
A neighboring city, Altona, also drew. its. water 
from this source—but had provided a Slow 
sand filter system with the result that chole 


eases during the epidemic were practically nil. 


Cholera - infected immigrants spread the 


disease in New. York in 1835-6. In 1848 it 


.-across. the continent to 
In 1854 it was again introduced in New York ; 
and prevailed widely throughout the country. 


again entered the United States via New 
Orleans, and the gold-seekers transmitted it 


The New York epidemic took a toll of 600 


of 2,000 case-victims at the Bellevue. This 


epidemic, which was the first of a series had 
& profound effect upon the people and also 
caused the medical profession to act. There 


is no doubt that the fear of cholera caused 


great acceleration of the movement toward the 
improvement of the hygiene of the towns, 


* 


CP Actions i in Cases of Darcy und 


after the treatment, completely eured. 


by 1849. 


wounds that would respond to no known med- 


Ical treatment, including penicillin. It knotted 


fractured bones swiftly. Meanwhile clinical 
experiments revealed that, properly adminis- 
tered, the serum routed the unseen bugs of 
old age and virtually rebuilt human beings 
into younger ones. Now, the whole medical 
world is agog over this “Cinderella of medi- 
cine.” It looks as though the human race is 
destined. to Methusalaian life spans, and if 


n we will know whom to blame. 


me 


8 
8 


2 


f 
: 


erte 


and by the tite of the century poner all 
economically advanced countries had provided 
stringent means for preventing future epi- 
demics. : 
* * * 
PROTECT our Gls stationed in the 
backward countries the Navy undertook 
experiments which have resulted in what is 
described as a “complete cure” for cholera. 
Vaccination had proven of some value in the 
early tests, but there wasn’t 100 percent con- 
firmation of success. 

Navy epidemologists treated cholera victims 
with a series of sulfa drugs, and sulfa-peni- 
cillin combinations. Laboratory results were 
good, but the sudden decrease in circulation 
and its attendant loss of blood serum and 
water prevented. ee cures with the 
drugs. 8 


Commander Julius Anderson, in charge of 


: in China and Java as it was my 


1 


the experiment, injected blood plasma into 


the thickened cholera - infected blood and en- 
abled the blood in the patient's body to cir- 
culate the sulfa drugs. He reports that cholera 
victims walked out of the hospital 8-9 ays 


Now that the medical cure has been re- 
ported: it would ‘be of enormous benefit to 
the world to effect a political eure, that will 
prevent the future. appearance of cholera. In 


every country the disease must be attacked 
with all available means. Any event that up- 


sets the delicate machinery of public health 
control can lead to violent resurgence of a 


cholera epidemic, with thousands of deaths 
before application of the Navy cure. More 
than a billion people (over 50 percent of the 
world) stand in constant danger of this dread 


disease which knows no national boundaries. 


The one sure cure of the disease is the re- 


moval of its causes, dirt, depression. 
ere will e be removed. 
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squalor 
and poverty. Remove these factors and chol- 


ret 
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tack, for, if it had, I am sure the 
article would never have appeared. 


Where, Oh, Where 
Are the, Four „ 


i tia 


anyway? They are es need 4 * | 


understanding that these peoples 1 ; 
were not excluded from the At- 
lantic Charter. It seems to me 
that nor or never would be ‘the 45 ‘ 
time to swing ‘into action BR 30 
these four freedoms all ever 3 
world, * WILBORNE, 


‘Questions W 
0 f Public Opinion Polls 


‘ning’ you have an * * 
War Fears Growing, 4 
Shows,” a UP release from the 
National Opinion Polls. On a 
preceding page you have a feature 
story relating to the NAM’s con- 
trol of public opinion. 
Now, I would like to quote from 
the Newsletter In Fact, issue of 
Nov. Nov. 19, which states: “This 
informed public opinion (aim of 
the NAM) is reflected through the 
Gallup, Fortune, Roper and Na- 
tional Opinion Polls which usu- 
ally show. a majority of the Amer- 
ican people against labor, against 
unions, for fascist-like laws 
against labor and generally anti- 
social and anti-public welfare 
ideas and programs.” Thus you 
see that this UP release you fea- | 
_ tured has some very definite anti- 
a very grave political error. | 
I am still in service and it riles 
me no end to hear talk of a pos- 
sible third war. This third war 
talk is another weapon used by 
fascists in the States to stir up 
sentiment against our Allies, and 
any aid given to such propaganda 
18 a blow against inter-Allied co- 
I am sorry The Worker did not 
see fit to analyze this subtle at- 


13 * 


However, I am heartened that 
The Worker’s voice still cries ouʒt 
loudly and strongly for the peo- 
* needs. Best of luck 
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Bare Chiang’s Secret Civil War Plan 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 

have on my desk a copy of a 
document entitled “Measures to 
Solve the Communist. Problem: A 
secret order to the Kuomintang 
Party, civil and military higher offi- 
cials of the various provinces.” 

It proves conclusively that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s present civil war in 
northern China was planned a long 
time ago, and it shows the one- 


party dictatorial rule, tantamount) 


to fascism, which is typical of Kuo- 
mintang methods. . 


‘AGREEMENT BROKEN 


The document is aimed at the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border gov- 
ernment, which was the main base 
of the Chinese Communists in the 
earls phases of the war, and was 


acknowledged in 1937 as a special 


border region. 

The order shows—and it appears 
to have been issued as far back as 
Wi—that the Lagen deliber- 


ately set out to smash the Chinese 
Communists, despite the 1937 agree- 
ment recognizing the special posi- 
tion of the northwest. 

The document is also directed at 
the Ehansi-Chahar-Hopei regional 
administration, which is the east 
of the original Border government, 
and the same ruthless measures for 
extermination of the Communists 
are proposed for both zones. 

The secret order of the Kuomin- 
tang demand the dissolution and 
suppression of the 18th Army Corps, 
the successof to the Eighth Route 
Army. The Kuomintang also op- 
poses all guerilla formations which 
it does not control. 

“All extra-Communist organiza- 
tions . . . should be immediately 
abolished by strict offers and 


5-Year-Old Suppression Order Exposed 


transferred to the organizations 
appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment for retraining.” It refers 
specifically to the National Salva- 
tion Union and the Students 
Union. 

“Uniless special permission is ob- 
tained from the Central Govern- 
ment, Communists are absolutely 
not allowed to serve in government 
institutions, troops and schools. 
Individual Communists, who serve 
in public or private organizations, 


must have their names reported to 


the Central Government, Other- 
wise, they should be punished. 
Communists must cease, at once all 
sorts of propaganda work opposed 
to the policy of our party,” the 
secret Kuomintang decree continues. 

“Take strict precaution against, 


and have control of the publishing 
enterprises, All book companies, 
newspapers and printing houses 
must be government-owned * and 
managed. , Unless permission is 
obtained from the Central Govern- 
ment, local adrhinistrative officials 
should never allow Communists to 
serve in various institutions or 
schools. The idea of making use of 
Communists must be completely 
eradicated. . . .” 


And the document calls for the 
dispatch of government troops to 
blockade and penetrate the Com- 
munist-led provinces. 

“In disposing of Communist 
cases,” ‘the document continues, 


“the various party, civil and mili- 


tary organizations (of the Kuomin- 


tang) must assign the work to 9 loyal 


tbe kept”; 


members or commissioners of our 
party so that absolute secrecy may 
and it then emphasizes 
ominously: 


“To subdue organized action by 
means of organized action must 
still be considered a necessary 
measure in fighting against the 
Communists. .. .” 

I could go on to quote this closely- 
typed, nine-page order in full, but 
what I have already given shows at 
least three things: 


1. That the Kuomintang planned. 
the present attack on the liberated 
areas of north China a long time 
ago. i 

2. That this attack violated all 
previous agreemenfs. 


3. That the Kuomintang program 
is to rule China by a repressive dic- 
tatorship, in which there would be 
no room for the Communists and 


other democratic elements. 


; thy 
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Election 


Brazil, largest and most influential South American 
country, voted for president and congress Sunday in its first 


free election in 15 years. II 


Globo, Rio de Janeiro news- 


paper, estimated that 93 percent of © 


those eligible went to the polls, with 
women voting for the first time. 


| Supreme Court Chief Justice Jose 


Linhares, who replaced Getulio 
Vargas as president on Oct. 29, ap- 
pears to have fulfilled his promise 
of assuring peaceful balloting. 
During the last few months polit- 
ical parties had been allowed free- 
dom to organize, after years of sup- 
pression. Four candidates for presi- 


dent competed: Brig. Gen. Eduardo 


Gomes of the National Democratic 
Union, Gen. Gaspar Dutra of the 
Social Democratic Party, Romin 
Tellez of the Agrarian Party and 
Yeddo Fiuza, candidate of the Com- 
munists. 

While results are only expected in 


Make Reservations Now for 
Xmas and New Year’s at 


All ea. winter sports 
Handball Courts Ping Pong 
Hiking in Beacon Hills @ Music 
Sun deck ovelooking the 

Hudson and countryside 
Weekly Rates $38 
or $7 daily 

Accepting reservations for admin- 

istration building and surreund- 


10 days or so, public opinion polls 
showed that Gomes would probably 
win, with Fiuza running ae 4 
The Communists only had 15 days 


to organize a campaign, deciding to 
run a non- Communist civilian can- 
didate to oppose Gomes and Dutra, 
both reactionary military men. 

The Communists. are expected to 
win strong representation in the 
new 328-man Congress, ~~ 

This congress will be vested with 
the powers of a constituent assem- 
bly—in response to widespread pop- 
ular insistence that retention of the 
fascist-type 1937 constitution would 
negate the new democracy. 

Several months ago U. S. Ambas- 
sador Adolf A. Berle caused much 
resentment by speaking against the 
constituent assembly idea. He has 
just denied a rumor that President 
Truman was recalling him to explain 
the unpopular speech. United Press 
reported from Rio that Berle ob- 
served the election and praised its 
fairness and democracy, 


Corsi Names 2 
Labor Leaders 


ALBAN T, Dec. 3.—Indusirial 
Commissioner Edward Corsi has 
named two New York labor leaders 
to serve on a regional advisory 
committee to deal with job training 
programs for veterans. They are 


“ img farmhouses for Xmas. 
I. WALLMAN, Manager 
chy Office: 1 Union Square, Room $10 
GR. 7-5089 
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Ralph Wright, secretary of the Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council, and 
Al Stern, business manager of Local 
430 of the CIO United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 
Management and veteran repre- 
sentatives were also named. Corsi's 
appointee representing veterans for 
this region is Burton A. Zorn of the 
vad York City Chamber of Com- 


liberals, 


85 Pct. of Albanians Seen Backing 


Albania’s first free national election was held "Sunday © 


Democratic Hoxha Gov't in Poll 


1 


amidst tremendous enthusiasm, and observers estimated that 
at least 85 percent of the men and women voters would sup- 


port the 82 government candidates. © 


Eighteen or 20 independents were 


also in the field and at all polling 
places voters had an opportunity to 
record their opposition. : 

Government candidates ran on 
the National Front ticket, com- 
prising Communists, non-party 
radicals and resistance 
leaders. The National Front under 
Col. Gen. Enver Hoxha led Albania’s 
united resistance 5 the fascist oc- 
cupation. 

The Communist Party is the only 
organized party in the country. No 
political parties were allowed under 
King Zog. All old-line politicians, 
the Daily Worker learned on re- 
liable authority, have been compro- 
mised by collaboration with Italian 
or German fascists under whom 
many held high posts. Most of 
these are now in exile in Italy 
where Allied authorities grant them 
complete freedom. 


NOT IN ALBANIA 


Zog himself is living at Henley, 
England, with his Hungarian wife, 
his son Skanderberg and his sisters. 
He is completely discredited in Al- 
bania for having taken great wealth 
out of the country when he fled. 

The Albanian “Mikhailovitch,” 


; 


Abas~Kupi, is living in Helipolis, a 
rich suburb of Cairo. He enjoyed 
British backing until it became no- 
torious that he was collaborating 
with the Germans. Now he spends 
his time writing memorials to the 
British trying to persuade them to 
overthrow Col. Gen. Hoxha’s Pro- 
visional Antifascist Government 
and reestablish Zog. 

On Nov. 10, however, the Big 
Three announced their intention 
to recognize Hoxha’s government 
which is one of the oldest libera- 
tion regimes in the Balkans, having 
been established as the National 
Liberation Antifascist Committee in 
March, 1944. 

The present government leaders, 
include 35-year old Hoxha, a vet- 
eran Communist, as premier and 
commander - in- chief; Maj. Gen. 
Myslim Peza, vice premier and 
earliest guerrilla leader in Albania: 
Father Baba Feja, abbott of the 
Martinesh Monastery of the Bek- 
tashi Moslems, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Antifascist Council, 
Sejfullah Malleshova, minister of 
culture and Albania’s principal poet 
and, in 1924 Malleshova was 
last democratic premier of Albania, 


—— — Sona 


Reactionaries Still Block 
of Cabinet in Italy 


Forming 

ROME, Dec. 3 (UP).—A: six-party 
deadlock over the key Interior Min- 
istry post today blocked attempts 
by Premier-designate Alcide de Gas- 
peri to form a new government. 

For the fourth consecutive day, 
political leaders met with De Gas- 
peri but adjourned without reach- 
ing a decision. Another meeting is 
scheduled for 10 a.m. tomorrow. 
Liberal Party leaders {actually 


ithe reactionaries] first claimed for 


The American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, 23 West 
26th Street, New York City an- 
nounced yesterday that it has un- 


Call for Aid to Indonesian 
Seamen Held for De 


portation 

refused to release them from the 
Dutch seamen’s pool. | 
The committee urged n 

tions and individuals to write im- 

mediately to the Dutch Consul 

General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York, demanding that the Dutch 


government release the seamen from 
the Dutch seamen’s 
the Immigration and Mer 
tion Service, Philadelphia 2, 
protesting any attempt to ris. 
the seamen. 

The committee has retained. Isi- 


pool, and to 


2 CARNIVAL DANCE 


themselves the Interior post, but 
then offered to enter the govern- 
ment if De Gasperi assumed that 
portfolio as well as the Premiership. 


Left representatives refused this} 


compromise, cl they had been 
promised the Interior appointment. 

It appeared that the only way 
Gasperi will succeed in forming a 
government will be on a five-party 
basis without the Liberals. 


* 


came principal Albanian Commu- 
nist theoretician. 

These men and others figured on 
the National Front ticket. Their 
program was based on completing 
land reform and economic recon- 
struction, particularly in the devas- 
tated south, The land reform finally 


jexpropriates the big Moslem “beys,” 


some of whom owned as much as 
50,000 acres. 


Baltimore Labor 
Aids UAW 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 3.— Baltimore 
labor is organizing full support for 
CIO United Auto Workers strikers 
at General Motors plants here. 

Picket lines of CIO veterans, 
many of them in uniform, are being 
organized. 

A top strategy committee, repre- 
senting virtually all CIO’ unions, 
has been set up. Frank Bender, re- 
gional CIO director, is chairman. 

A subcommittee was named to see 
Gov. O'Connor to ask his interven- 
tion against strikebreaking actions 


the by Baltimore police. Many instances 


of anti-labor attitudes by police 
men around picketed plants have 
been reported. 

Another subcommittee is ‘organiz- 
ing a citizens’ committee. in support 
of the strike 

Similar solidarity is being ar- 
ranged for a United Furniture 
Workers strike at the Comfort 
Springs Co. | 


; 
Eisenhower Takes 
Over New Duties 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 3 (UP).— 
Gen. Dwright D. Eisenhower 


pitched in on his new job as Army 
Chief of Staff today after recover- 


ing from a severe cold. 


a 


PHILADELPHIA 


GALA 
XMAS 


BAZAAR 


CHRIS J. PERRY HALL, 1416 N. Broad St. 


from Sat. Dec. 8 noon to Sun. Dec. 9 6 p.m. 
_ THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS Merchandise 


CARNIVAL 
DANCE 


Xmas Gifts and Household Needs - Food: 
Refreshments - Entertainment - Adm. Free 


AL 1 ORCH. 


|. SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS so, 
SAT. EVE., DEC. 8 | SUN., DEC. 9. 3.30 
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Vote National Strike 
SYDNEY, Dec. 3 (UP).—Early returns from New South 


Wales today showed that coal miners were voting four to 
three in favor of a nation-wide strike. The final tabulation 


was expected tomorrow, but Prime 


Indianapolis ClO 
Backs GM Strikers 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 3.— Every 
CIO union in the city will parti- 
cipate in a committee backing the 
United Auto Workers strike at two 
General Motors plants here. 

“This is not a GM strike; it is our 
own fight,” CIO Council delegates 
said at a session where support was 
discussed. 

Funds are being donated 
picket lines are being reinforced. 

Both plants, Allison’s and Chev- 
rolet Commercial Body, are closed 
tight. Pickets cover all gates. 


Strike kitchens are operating. Do- 
nations from businessmen keep 
strikers well supplied with food. 

About 1,000 World War II vets 
are among the strikers. Picket lines 
glisten new discharge. buttons in 
strikers’ lapels. 


The Social Democratic and Com- 
munist Parties of SAXONY in a 
three-day joint convention called 
for the establishment of a single 


German Workers Party. . .. The 
wife and daughter of Ernst THAEL- 
MANN, murdered German Commu- 
nist leader, were liberated from a 
concentration eamp and are now 
living in Berlin. . Friedrich 
WOLF, playwright and author of 
Professor Mamlock, is also in Berlin 
after exile in Moscow, ... In Soviet- 
occupied Brandenburg, 872 JUNKER 
estates were distributed among 
families of 10,248 landless peasants, 
18,272 small landholders and 4,904 
new settlers from the former Ger- 
man provinces_in the East... The 
British New Statesman and Nation 
proposed editorially that Bulgarian 
Communist leader George DIMIT- 
ROV be invited to testify against 
Reichsmarshal Herman Goering. 
Dimitrov’s brilliant defense at the 
Reichstag fire trial put Goering 
on the spot in 1933. . U. S. occu- 
pation authorities in Berlin ordered 
eight more German war plants 
scrapped. An official survey of 
German opinion of U. S. occupation 
showed mounting bitterness against 
looting of homes, fraternization with 
women of low character, dumping 
of excess food in the gutter, inequi- 
ties in de-Nazification policies 


and | 


FOREIGN BRIEFS 


Saxon Labor Wants Unity 


‘Minister Joseph Chifley’s Labor 
with plans to impose an immediate 
electricity. Train schedules already 


were severely curtailed. 
Members of the Australian Sea- 
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gency Council, voiced “consterna- 
tion” yesterday over President Tru- 
man’s statement last Thursday ex- 
pressing his opposition to the Pales- 
tine “Jewish State” resolution now 
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Dr. . c Wise, joint chair- zens, non-Jews as well as * 
man of the American Zionist Emer⸗ reason for pause and reflection. 


pending in Congress. 
“The “President’s reversal of his | 
party’ s pledge,” 
“Will give countless American citi- 


the Jewish people have no more 


“Will this not lend unhappy con- 
firmation to the current charge 


that political promises made to 
the electorate in the interest of 


than mere vote-getting devices?” 
Dr. Wise has sent a telegram of 
protest to President Truman. 


Army and Navy 


‘mens Union also voted overwhelm- 
ingly to strike against ships carry- 
ing coal or steel from works shut 
down by striking iron and steel 
workers. 

Observers estimated that 500,000 
workers will be idle when the full 
effect of the strikes are felt. 

Meanwhile, Chifley agreed to 
meet a delegation of trade union 


Wednesday in the government's 
first official recognition of the walk- 
outs. 

Earlier, a “hands-off” attitude was 
indicated by Chifley’s postponement 
of a forthcoming labor-management 
conference until “better conditions 
prevail.” 


leaders involved in the disputes 


In Berlin, the Soviet military gov- 
ernment’s newspaper, Taegliche 
Rundschau, has top circulation of 
600,000 copies daily. The German 
Communist paper Deutche Volk- 
zeitung—is runner up with 350,000. 
The American-sponsored Algemeine 
Zeitung, with a circulation of 300,- 
000, was discontinued. - 


Fifty-nine top JAPANESE gov- 
ernment figures, industrialists, mili- 


tary men were ordered arrested by 
occupation authorities. The new list 
includes Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, 
now president of the privy council, 
the Emperor’s most important ad- 
visory body. For the first time the 
order included civilian financiers, 
and military men whose crimes 
were committed not so much against 
Americans as against Chinese, Man- 
churians, Burmese. ... Gen. YAMA- 
SHITA admitted that “in certain 
cases, persons contributing money 
to the guerillas could be sentenced 


dicted previous testimony. , . . Lt. 
Gen. Gordon BENNETT, Australian 
commander in Malaya at the time 
of the British surrender in 1942, 
escaped alone afterward though the 
collective decision was to surrender 
as a body, a fellow officer told 
the hearing on Bennett in Sydney. 


(Continued from page 7) 
National Review Commission rec- 
ommends: 


1. That Darcy be considered 
disqualified for membership in 
the Party, 

2. That the question of his re- 
admission into the Communist 
Party be dropped. 

3. That the Party organization 
be informed of this action. 
ACTION ON SAM DONCHIN 

In view of the disruptive and 
factional activities of Comrade 
Sam Donchin since the National 
Convention; in view of his un- 
principled and divisive attacks 
against the National Board and 


delphia District Committee 
against the national leadership, 
for which reasons the Philadel- 
phia District Committee removed 
him as District president—a deci- 
sion endorsed by a 
= District Conference 

| by 250 comrades; and in 
| of the fact t Comrade 


La i is Lees 
7 he \ 


Darcy and Donchin Cases 


— 


his efforts to mobilize the Phila- 


1 
to the, unity 


| ing a disruptive and unprincipled 


struggle which impairs the mono- 
lithic unity and welfare of the 
Party therefore, the National 
Committee approved the recom- 
mendation of the National Board 
that Comrade Donchin be re- 
moved as ad member of the Na- 
tional Committee and that he 
shall not be assigned any respon- 
sible work in the Party for a 
period of one year. The National 
Committee further warned Com- 
rade Donchin that a continua- 


actions which jeopardize the in- 
terests of the Party can only lead 
to his expulsion from the ranks of 
the Party. 
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@ Army & Navy o» Outdoor wear 

ee jackets + Windbreakers 

HUDSON g v 
NAVY STORE 


05 Third Ave., nr. 13 St. N. F. 
GR. 5-9073 


ne 
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Art 


ART for XMAS 


$5 to $500. 00 
RoKo RoKo 
Gallery Frames 


WE SOLVE 8 FRAMING PROBLEMS 


51 Greenwich Ave., N. V. 14, N. 1 
Near r ith Ave. & lith St. 


“NEW-AGE GALLERY, Ine. 
West 15. N. Y. C 


colors, Drawings, Prints 
by ABRAMOWITZ, ANDREWS, BEACH, 
BROCKDORFF, CROW, FREEDMAN, 
HECHT, LEHMAN, MANDELMAN, NOVA, 
OLSEN, RATKAI, and others. 


138 
4100 Art Works to Live 5 
Oils, Sculpture, Water- 


11-5 daily except Sun., Dec. 3-31 
PRICE: $3.50 - $200 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


13 East 7th St.. near 3rd Ave. 


OUR ONLY OFFICE 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
cel: NEvins 8-9166 . Daily 9 A . 7 b. n. 
Saturday 9 A. M. . 3 P. M. 
eves EXAMINED o EVE EXERCISE § 


: Records - Music 


cs) he eee te & Storage 


LEXINGTON 
STORAGE 


202-10 W. 89th St. - TR. 4-1575 
Modern Warehouse 


Private Rooms 
SPECIAL RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND 
ALL POINTS ON THE WES! COAS) 
Local & Long Distance Moving By Van 
FREE ESTIMATES - NO OBLIGATION 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTARY 
No. 1 (Struggle). American 
Ballads Reflecting the Period, 
1875-1932. Sung by 
WOODY GUTHRIE 
3.10’ Records—$3.50 
Less .‘xcise Tax 
Send for List D 
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GIARAMITA 


GRam. 7-2457 
@ EFFICIENT 

@ RELIABLE 
Specia) rates 
Worker 


“SOD BUSTER BALLADS” 
Almanac Singers, 3 10-in. Records—$2.89 
“STRICTLY G. 1.“ 
4 10-in, Records Ne. 455—$4.72 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 


to death.” This statement contra- 


tion of his present position and 


In Brooklyn and Queens It’s 


BABYTOWNE 
70 Graham Ave., B’kiyn, N.Y. Tel. EV. 7-8654 
3 blecks from Broadway & Fiushing Ave. 
275 Livingston St., B’kiyn, NY Tel. TR.5-2173 
Next deer te Lane Bryant . 


Lergest Selection of New Steel 


BABY CARRIAGES 


Nursery furniture, cribs, bathinettes 
high chairs, strollers, walkers and 


at real savings. 5 
In the Brenx and Manhattan It’s 
SONIN’S 
1422 Jerome Ave., Bronx, N. v. 


Merthwest Cer. 170th St. Tel.: JErome 7-5764 
Both stores open Thurs. 4 Sat. till 9 P.M. 


154 FOURTH AVE. Cer. i4th St. . 
Free Deliveries OR. 4-9400 
OPEN EVENINGS.TO {1:30 


Ine. 


youth bed suites, Bridge-table sets | { 


Electrolysfs 


Here experts remove unwantee nair perma. | 


nently from your face, arms, fegs or nedy—al 
VERY LOW. COST! A physician in attendance. 
Striet privacy. Also featuring BELLETTA’S 
NEW METHOD—saves lots of time and money. 

2 also 2 Free consultation, 


Rg wk ees tg ee 


Suites 1101-2 Next to Saks S4th St. 


By a foremest expert Electrei- 
ogist, recommended by tead- 
ing ohysicians—striet sterility 
and hygiene by Registered 
Nurse. Perfect results guaran- 
teed. Safe erivacy. Mes alse 
treated. 


BELLA GALSKY, R. N. 


175 Fifth Ave. (23rd) $33 W. 
GR. 7-6449 Cl. 6-1826 


J. SANTINI & Bros., 
* USE 


LOCAL AND LONG ANCE 


LE MOVING 
1870 Lexington Ave, - LE. 4-2222 
Se. Blvd. & 163 St. - DA, 9-7900 


Res:aurants 


PIANOS WANTED 
Alse All Kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


UGLY HAIR REMOVED FOREVER 


Sith St. 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO 


48 East 8th St., N. T. C. @ AL. 4-6917 


BLUE SEA 


SEA FOOD & RESTAURANT 
1 “Bea Food at Its Best” 
129 Third Ave., cor. 14th t. 

- @ WINES & LIQUORS „ 


© Unbreakable Plastic! 
@ Thousands Now in Use! 
@ ‘mproye Your Appearance} mer Sa 
@ Safe for All Active Sports! fe 
@ Better & Wider Field of Vision! (sie 
@ Last a Life Time! 9 
SIMPLE BUDGET PLAN 
Visit Phene or, Write 

DAyton 9-7821 

Bronx Contact Lens Co. 


1018 E. 163 St., Bronx 59, N.Y. 
(Hunts Point Profes. Bldg.) . 


Bet 12th and 13th Sts. 
GR. 7-9444 
* Oilality Chinese Food * 


Enjoy a Good Meal 


MESSINGER’S 
CAFETERIA 
n . m 


OFFICIAL, LW. OPTICIAN 
L your eyes. 


CARL BRODSKY 


Every Kind of Insurance 
799 Broadway Room 308 


GRamercy 5-3826 


ESTELLE BASSETT | 


All-Around Beautician 
Excellent Scalp Treatments 
and Permanent Waves 
Store Open Thurs.,'Fri., and Sats. 


MACHINELESS PERMANENTS 
GIVEN AT YOUR HOME . 


Union Square Optical 


147 Feurth Ave. - Daily 9-7 - GR. 7-7553 
N. SHAFFER, WM. VOGEL, Directors 


UNCLAIMED 4 REAL BARGAINS 


Clover Carpet Cleaners 


3263 3rd Ave. (163rd-164th) 
_ BRONX ~- Open Evenings te 8 


wee 


BUY VICTORY 


I. J. MORRIS, ina . 
1 | igh! 9 Funeral Directors for the o 
A880 TED Or ETRIS: Plots in al) Cemeteries 

Wer j : ait “Punerals arranged in all Boroughs — 
ME. 8-3248 „ b a.m.-7:30 p.m. 296 | 2 N. 1. 
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ordered the Japanese at Nanking. 
where about 500 have been Jeft 
free from internment “for special 
reasons,” to discontinue riding 5 
in rickshas. Rickshas are pulled 

by Chinese laborers. 


Women’s Wear — + 


Values to $8.95 % 
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‘How Good Is Army? 
Con Cadets Beat Pros? 


— By Nat Low 


the “greatest 
nent year.” 
Young tore off 
touchdown run in 
ing game with the 


Before the football season is put away in mothballs- 
we'd like to try our hand at the most popular discussion 
in sports since people tired of pitting Jack Dempsey and 
Joe Louis in an imaginary championship fight. 

The question is, “How good is Army?” 
Another question, flowing logically out of that one, is, “Can Army 
beat a pro team?” 


+ * * r 

Well, without being very profound about the business it is obvious 
Army is a whale of a college team, but when you begin to think of 
the subject objectively you realize you’re spreading paint on a lot of 

canvas when you say “Army is the greatest team of all time.” 
It seems to me some of Bernie Bierman’s Minnesota clubs of the 
late 20’s and early 30’s could play a lot of football. And then there 
were a number of Notre Dame 11's which used to be described in super- 


latives lately used in discussing Army. 


* * a 
Another thing one must keep in mind is the fact that this great 
Army team came along during the war years when the rest of the 
competition was dismally poor. This isn’t Army’s fault, of course, but it 
must be considered in any serious evaluation. On this year’s roster 


of Cadet opponents, only Penn and Navy were up to snuff—and the 


Quakers were teen-agers with none of the physical requirements to 

give the hardy Cadets a tussle. 

As for Army’s schedule, well, this always dulls its record. It's 
rel-known that Army rarely ever compiles a schedule that calls 


Wake 
ot even in the Class B category of college 
Duke and Michigan are top-flight 
npower nor the experience to stand up 
under the Cadets. ™ Articularly, had absolutely no experi- 
ence, for 90 percent of I Sler’s squad were freshmen who were 
just learning the fine points of the game. ~ 

Notre Dame, like most Irish teams, was pretty good—but far 
inferior to the South Bend 11's of former years. A game between this 
‘year’s Army team and the Irish of Angello Bertelli of 1943 would have 
been something to watch. hi ell 
I would say Army did not have as tough 
teams of the Big 10, for instance, which faced rugged 
week. Until Army can do the same, you have to 
any definative ranking of them aside from generalizations. 


Forest and Villanova are \ 
teams, even in this war 
teams but had neither the 
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time to prepare for their title 
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Eleven teams finished the col- Zuela, is a great hit and drawing 
huge crowds all over the country. 
The boys have split four games 


with Alex Carresquel’s Venezuela 


June 10r... 


The National Boxing Association, 
concluding a two-day meeting, yes- 
terday notified all champions who 
were in armed services that they 
must sign for title defense by .April 
1 and make the defense by June 1, 
or forfeit their crowns. | 

Abe J. Greene, Paterson, N. J., 
President of the NBA, said that 
the orders specifically were directed 
at light-heavyweight champion Gus 
Lesnevich, middleweight champion 
Tony Zale and Bantamweight 
champion Manuel Ortiz. 

“The NBA protected the titles of 
these champions while they were in 
service,” he said, “and since all 


now are back in civilian life, we 
feel that they are getting plenty of 


bouts.” 
. Ike Williams, Trenton, N. J., NBA 


7 


lightweight champion, was ordered 
to sign for a title defense by Jan. 1. 

Commenting on the forthcom- 
ing Red Cochrane-Marty Servo 
Might for the welterweight title, 
the NBA said it “deplored at- 
tempts of champions te place the 
title on the auction block,“ and 
suggested that Jimmy Doyle of 
California meet Ray Robinson of 
New York, with the winner to 
fight the Cochrane-Servo Wwin- 
ner, 


Both Cochrane and Servo have 
agreed that the winner of their 
fight. will meet Robinson in May 
for the title, 

The NBA also suggested that the 
two leading U. S. Hyweights, Little 


the winner to get a match with 
world flyweight champion Jackie 
Patterson of Glasgow. 


trouble. : — 
Dado and Dado Marino, meet with 


LIU Blackbirds May 
Be Met Darkhorse ‘5’ 
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appear oyerly strong on paper— 
but with some work and luck they 
may yet turn out to be the dark 
horse quintet of the met area. 


Clair Bee’s boys, who will face the 
Valparaiso ers in one of the 
two games, don’t have much height 
but they have experience, speed 
and shooting skill. Naturally, it 
will take Bee a little while to get 
into the swing of things after his 


time Service, but Bee can whip a 
team into shape faster than any 
other coach in the business. 


He has. to work with, two veteran 
holdovers from last season, Les 
Rothman and red - headed Carl 
Meinhold, plus 11 ex-servicemen, 
most of whom have had consider- 
able experience. They in- 
clude George Vujacich, 6-8 center 
whe played half a season with Ken- 
tucky before entering the Army, 
and Dick Kowaleski, 6-4, who was 
on the St. Anselm team a full sea- 

Bee also has Stan Waxman, ex- 
Blackbird regular who has been 
in the Army since 1942, and Jack 
Goldsmith, from Thomas Jefferson 
High School. , 

It will take some time before 
these boys get worring with Bee’s 
system of play but by New Year 
the boys should be clicking and 
then they may make plenty of 


* * * 


In the other game the St. John's 
Indians face speedy Western Mich- 


two-year absence with the Mari- 


igan. The Broncos lost all of last 


by Phil Gordon — 


Long Island University’s basketball Blackbirds, who with 
St. John’s, Western Michigan and_ Valparaiso, help open the 
college cage season in the Garden tomorrow night, do not 


~ 


2 
Detroit“s Bowlers 


Threaten Strike“ 

DETROIT, Dec. 3 (UP) — De- 
troit League bowlers, 60,000 strong, 
tonight threatened a _ bowlers’ 
Strike if bowling alley owners car- 
ried out a proposed 2 2/3 cents a 
line price increase. 4 

When the OPA removed ceilings 
last week, the owners raised the 
scale from 28 to 32 cents a line 
with little protest, But a change 
in league rates from 27 1/3 to 30 
cents drew swift action from the 
Detroit Bowling Association, rep- 
resenting 1,400 leagues. 

The DBA argued that contracts 
at the old rate, signed before the 
season, should hold. They said 
they would call a walkout of 
bowlers if necessary. : 
* * _ sz 
seasons regulars but coach Buck 
Read has gathered a lot of five 
cagers from the court belt around 
the small school. 

Joe Lapchick has Ray Wertis, 
Harry Boykoff and a few others 
but Big Harry will prebably see 
little action due to his lack of con- 


dition and a recent illness that 


bedded him for six weeks. 


Sun’s Heat 

Scientists have calculated that 
the sun can continue to give off 
heat and light at its present rate 
for 150,000,000,000 years without 
losing one per cent of its mass. 


11 AM. TO NOON 


11:00-WEAF—Fred Waring Show 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Breakfast With Breneman 
WABC—Amanda—Sketch 


WABC—A Woman's Life—Pilay 
WMCA -News Studio Orchestra 
WQXR—Concert Muse 


WOR—Talk—V, 
WJZ—Ted Malone—Talk 
WABC—Aunt Jennys Stories 


NOON TO 2 P.M. 


WOR—Richard Maxwell, News 
Ww 


Manor 
Llp Kate Smith's Chat 
WQxZR—News; Luncheon Music 
12:15-WEAF—Maggi McNellis 
WABC—Big Sister 
12:30-WEAF-—Merchant Marine Orchestra 
WOR-— News; Answer Man 
WJZ—News; Women’s Exchange 
WABC—Helen Trent : 
12:45-WEAF—Music of Manhattan 
WABC—Our Gal y- 


WJZ—Richard Strout, News 
WABC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
MMW Nes; Midday Symphony 
1:15-WOR—Jack Bundy’s 
w ance Bennett—Talk 
WABC—Ma Perkins 
WMCA—Inquiring Parent 
1:30-WOR—Phil Brito, Songs; Paula 


—Morgan 
WOR-—John J. Anthony 
- WABC—Road of 
~  WMCA—Studio 


2 P.M. TO 6 P.M. 
2:00-WEAF—The Guiding Light 
WOR—Cedric Foster, News 


Ww 
2:45- WEAF—Hyinns of All Churches 
WJZ—Westbrook Van Voorhis, News 
WABC—Tena and Tim 
3:00-WEAFP-A Woman of America 
WOR—Martha Deane Program 
WJZ—The Al Pearce Show 
WABC— Time to Remember 
WMCA—News; Music 


| Music 
5:15-WEAF—Portia Faces Life 
WOR—-Superman 


WJIZ—Dick Tracy 
WMCA—Let’s Listen to a Story 
Music 


WQxR—Bandstand Music 
5:45-WEAF—Front-Page Farrell 

WOR—Tom Mix 

WJZ—Tennessee Jed—Sketch 

WABC—Sparrow and the Hawk 

Wlan About Town—Sue Read 


6 PM. TO 9 P.M. 


6:00-WEAF—News Reports 
WOR—Paul 


children, 
1 FO, 5-4476. 


a 


Stories 
WeQxXR—Salon de Musique 
9:30-WEAF—Fibber McGee and Molly 

Forum 


. Ww 
9:55-WJZ—News Reports 
10:00-WEAF-—Bob Hope Show 
WJZ—Concert Time 


Atemic | 
11:00-WEAF, WOR—News; Music 
WABC, WJZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Music; Talk 


11:30-W 
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By ALEXANDER KENDRICK 


The Soviet press is fully aware of its important role i in the building of the Soviet 
society. Its function is to educate and instruct, in a way and on a scale that the average 
American newspaper reader can scarcely credit, as he looks up from his scare headlines, 


his comic strips and his stock mar-e- 


4 


ket tables. There is no spice, scan- 
dal or sensation in the Soviet press. 
It is not a commerical enterprise. 
It need not worry about advertising 
and advertisers, nor entice new 
readers with more comic strips or 
subscription premiums. 

Pravda, Izvestia and the other 
big Soviet dailies do not entertain— 
they inform. They are austere 
newspapers, any one of which could 
win the Ayer award for typograph- 
ical excellence, and their columns 
are filled with industrial and agri- 
cultural intelligence, with produc- 
tion. figures, with foreign dispatches 
and signed and unsigned editorials 
on foreign affairs, with party and 
government business, with sarcastic 
feuilletons and sardonic cartogns. 

They are alert, too, on the cul- 
tural front. It surprises no one to 
on Soviet music by a reviewer nam- 
ed Dmitri Shostakovitch, or the lat- 
est installment of the great new 
novel by Mikhail Sholekhov, They 
Fought For Their Country, a work 
which is still in progress. We first 
read chapters from Simonev’s Days 
and Nights in Red Star. 


9, 00% NEWSPAPERS 


Russia has just celebrated the 28th 


anniversary of the Soviet revolu- 


tion. On the eve of that revolution 
there were 859 newspapers in the 
Czar’s entire realm, with a total cir- 
culation of 2,700,000. Today there 


are 9,000 separate newspapers, 
printed in 80 languages with a cir- 
culation of 40,000,000, a figure 
which in no way meets the demand. 
In addition, there are thousands of 
weekly and monthly periodicals with 
tremendous circulation. 

Before the revolution the 859 
Russian newspapers were owned by 
bankers, industrialists, manufactur- 
ers, and landlerds—-as most papers 
in the United States—and the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank dictated much 
of their policy. Today the 9,000 Se- 
viet newspapers are published by 
trade unions; lecal, district and 
national government councils; va- 
rious committees of the Communist 
Party; government commissariats 
and trusts; sports groups and the 
like. Policy is dictated by the in- 
terests of these organizations and 
of Soviet society as a whole. 

The best-known of the Soviet 
newspapers. is of course Pravda. 
Every morning in Moscow, except 
Tuesdays, 2,000,000 copies of it are 


sold in the time that it takes to] works 


stoop over and tie your shoelace. 


ON ‘IZVESTIA’ 


Pravda’s principal combetiter, at 
least in the spirit of Socialist com- 
petition, is the organ of the Su- 
preme Soviet, Ixvestia. As the 
spokesman of the government 
Izvestia, which also has 2,000,000 
circulation, is concerned with such 
matters as education, collective 
farms, drought, the training of loca) 
government leaders, and the activ- 
ities and achievements of the va- 
rious nationalities and republics of 
the Soviet Union. 

Pravda means truth in Russian 
and Izvestia means news. Both 
papers are models of careful editor- 
ship, and the conciseness of their 
news, the straightforwardness of 
their self-criticism, and the restraint 
of their editorial opinion are wholly 
refreshing after an American diet 
of Hearst, McCormick, Patterson, 
Gannett and Annenberg. 

Moscow has at least six other 
dailies and a host of tri-weekly, 
semi-weekly and weekly newspapers. 
During the war Red Star and Red 
Fleet, the organs of the Army and 
Navy, were outstanding for their MON 
front line dispatches, the work of 
ee. 5 as eee 


Central Council of Soviet Trade 
‘Unions, is perhaps the best-written 
newspaper In Moscow. In addition 


to labor news, it carries trenchant 


APL and CIO. The Moscow Bel. 
shevik, organ of the City and Dis- 
taict Soviet, is chiefly interested 
in local affairs; Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, the central organ of the 
Communist youth, has its own ob- 
vious special interests and also is 
the only Soviet newspaper to carry 
crossword puzzles. The Evening 
Moscow, the capital’s only afternoon 
newpaper, resembles an American 
newspaper more closly than any of 
the others. 

A few minutes ago I spoke of the 

self-criticism of the Soviet press. 
This is one of its principal charac- 
teristics. It strikes out unmercifully 
at improprieties. and mistakes in 
every phase of government admin- 
istration, ranging f the lack of 
moter transport stations in Ka- 
zakhstan to the dirty floors and de- 
layed curtains of some Moscow 
theaters. It assails bureaucracy, 
stupidity and ignorance wherever it 
finds them. It has a crusading 
tradition which makes some of our 
Pulitizer Prize winning newspapers 
look anemic, 
With it goes something I have 
never seen anywhere else—direct 
and continuing contact between 
the individual newspaper and its 
readers. 


In this 3 contact 18 
‘usually limited to letters to the edi- 
tor. In the Soviet Union letters to 
the editor pour in by the thousand, 
but in addition newspaper staffs 
hold regular meetings with readers 
to discuss matters in which the 
readers are interested, and most 


Excerpts from address 
by Alexander Kendrick, at 
Literature Panel, Ameri- 
can-Soviet Cultural Con- 
ference, held in New Vork 
_ City recently. 


8 


newspapers hold an annual readers’ 
conference at which they actually 
give an account of their steward- 
‘Ship to the public. — 

So we come to the burning ques- 
tion of freedom of the press, about 
which I don’t propose to say much 
except that in the United States 
freedom of the press gives to those 
whe own newspapers the theoretical 
right to print .what they please, 
within the libel laws, while in the 
Soviet Union it gives to those who 
never had newspapers before the 
actual means of owning and print- 
ing them, 

Working people and their organi- 
zations are literally guaranteed 
printing presses and stocks of paper 
by the Soviet Cofistitution. The So- 
viet press is a controlled press, but 
it is controlled for the best inter- 
ests of a majority of the Soviet peo- 
ple by their own organizations. 

As one who had “freedom of the 
press” thrown at him every time 
the American Newspaper Guild 
tried to get a $2 raise for somebody; 
as one who remembers how Bertie 
McCormick tried to keep.the Chi- 
cage Sun from Associated Press 
membership; as one who only a few 
weeks ago witnessed advertiser in- 
fluence in a New York newspaper's 
retraction of a columnist’s anti- 
Semitic remarks; and as one who 
every day sees the American press 
Shrink in numbers as it becomes 


more and more monopolized, I 


think the Soviet definition of free- 
dom of the press has some very per- 
tinent and interesting points. 


Auction-Exhibit of Artists 
Of Americas Opens Dec. 10 


- Inter-American cultural cooperation will find a new 
medium of expressing itself in the-first joint auc 
of Latin and North American prints, paintings and 


ion-ex hibit 


sculpture which will open to the“ 


public on Monday, Dec. 10, it was 
announced today by the Artists 
League of America and the Council 
for Pan American Democracy, spon- 
sors of the show. Included are 
by Jose Clemente Orozco, 
Carlos Merida, Philip Evergood, 
Rockwell Kent and over a hundred 
others. 

With prices ranging from $5 to 
$200, the Christmas auction will 
take place on Sunday, Dec. 16 from 
2 to 6 pm. 

NEW PRINTS 

Never before shown in this coun- 


try, a group of new prints and 
City by the “Taller de Grafica Pop- 


lithographs produced in Mexico This collection will be on display 


ular,” (Cooperative Graphic Arts 10, through Saturday, Dec. 15 daily, 
Workshop), will be one of the ex-|from 10 a.m. to 5 p. m 


hibition’s special features. The 
“Taller” artists include Leopoldo 
Mendez, Alfredo Zalce, Chavez Mo- 
rado and Riccardo Rivas. 

Latin Americans whose. work will 
be on view are: Gonzalez More of 
Peru; Enrique Zanartau of Chile; 
Pablo O Higzins of Mexico; Mauri- 
cio Lazansky of Argentina; Marina 
Unez del Prado, Bolivian sculptress; 
Mario Carreno, Mariano Rodriguez 
and Rene Portocarrero of Cuba; 
Pablo Mendez of Panama; Enrique 
| Moret, sculptor; Jon Schreuder of 
Ecuador; and Roberto Berdecio of 
Bolivia. 


at 23 W. 26 St., from Monday, Dec. 


by ARNAUD @’USSEAU and JAMES GOW 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
FULTON Theatre, 46th St. W. of B’y. Cl. 6-6380 


Eves. 8:40. $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. $3, 2.40, 1.80, 120. Tax ine. 


2nd YEAR . BEST SHOW IN 
1 WANNA GET MARRIED! 


| Romantic Musieal.” |, “4 Smasheroo! Terrific! Wonderful!” 
— Herald Tribune —Robert Coleman, Mirror. 


at Bway. 0. at 3:30. Sat. at 2:30 
225 — — ‘BROADWAY N 


— 


Uproarious NANCY WALKER in 


Q)N THE TOWN 


Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 
Book & Lyries by BETTY COMDEN & ADOLPH 
GREEN. Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN. 
Dances by JEROME ROBBINS. .— 
Martin Beck Theatre, 45th W. of 8th Ave. 


on hand te make one 


| SPENCER TRACY in 


SYMBOL OF SPANISH PLEA—Painting by William Pachner has 
been adopted as symbol of Spanish Clothing Collecting to enable Spanish 
refugees in France to survive the coming winter. A cable from Paris to 
Dorothy Parker, acting chairman of the Spanish Refugee Appeal, pic- 
tures “Thousands of refugees half naked, shivering in cities with merest 
vestige of rags for clothing.” 
Legless Veterans of Spanish Civil War—Many of whom still lack 
crutches and artificial limbs, are among the 150,000 Spanish Republican 
Refugees in France who need warm clothing to survive the winter. 
Thousands of Spanien Republicans deported from France to Germany 
have returned from the Nazi Death Campa with only a shirt and a pair 
of pants and whatever other covering they could pick up. One such 
case is Pablo Martinez, a Spanish Republican soldier, who returned from 
the Nazi Camp at Mauthausen minus his left arm. He cannot cover his 
right arm with the remnant of the jacket he is wearing and he cannot 
obtain an overcoat. 
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STARTS 
TOMORROW 


____ NEW -¥ORK'S NO-i MUSICAL HITI 
OLIVER SMITH and PAUL FEIGAY present 


Cl. 6-863. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 20 


A POWERFUL 
INDICTMENT 
AGAINST NAZI 
TERRORISM! 


STANLEY 


2 42 & 41 ST. 


CONTINUOUS FROM 8:30 A.M. 
Last Times TODAY! 


“WE ACCUSE” 


2 SOVIET FILM CLASSICS 


SEE WHY THE NUREMBERG 
DEFENDANTS ARE 


GUILTY ! 


LENGTH 
EXTRA Te TURE 
The en Story of a 
Girl’s Love for a Boy 


“GYPSIES” 


4 Sparkling Musical Treat 
— Starring — 
ALEXANDER GRANICH 


1 * 
; 
. ® 
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TRIAL 


8 — 2 
. 


Sed STANLEY E 


„ Laz 


GINGER ROGERS @ LANA TURNER 
ani gs eee ae 2 VAN JOHNSON 


2 I 1 his he WALDORF” 
A Metre-Geldwyn-Maye. Ss 


Picture at: 10:35, 


Presentation 
11:24, 4:83, 7:14, 10:18 | 
— Show at: 12:43, 3:30, 6:20, 9:30 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD’S New Play 


THE RUGGED PATH 


PLYMOUTH ° Theatre, W. 45th st. Cl. 6-9156 
Eves. 8:40—~$4.80 te $1.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:35 


Urincenrnarr, 


Book by INCE! ‘ CENTRAL} FIELDS 
Lyries by DOROTHY FIELDS 
Musié by SIGMUND 

Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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Speakers at the Madison Square 
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ts BILL MARDO 


Robert Carse, anti-fascist wath and maritime officer, 
was fired Friday from the New York Port of Embarkation— 
after Army Intelligence blaeklisted him for “failure to pass 
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character and loyalty investiga- 


tions.“ 

Carse has been hired by the 
Army Nov. 30 to write the wartime 
biography of the Port of Embarka- 
tion here. Two days later, Army 
Public Relations informed him that 
G-2 was submitting a report on his 
past political activities, Last Friday 
he was fired and handed the War 
Department’s Form 50, which im- 
pugns a person’s character 1 


loyalty. 


And what were the past activities 
of this man whose two books on the 
merchant marine have been used as 
texts by the Army and Navy—and 
who risked his life in every theatre 
of the war? 

HIS “CRIMES” 

In his home at 138 W. 12 St., last 
night, Carse told us of the activ- 
ities which displease the War De- 


partment. 
“For several years prior to the 
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war,“ he said, “I was active in 
the Exile Writers Committee, the 
League of American Writers, and 
I was chairman of the Greenwich 
Village Committee for Spanish 
Relief. The writers’ groups helped 
save Lion Feuchtwanger and 
Anna Seghers from. Hitler’s con- 
centration camps. The Spanish 
Committee collected food, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies for 
Spanish women and children 
exiled in France.” 

The lanky writer stubbed his cig- 
arette into a nearby ashtray and 
firmly added: “To my way of think- 


si as logical as my putting on a 
uniform and going to war a few 
years later. It was all the same 
fight.” 

Carse is boiling mad at the char- 
acter and loyalty blacklist handed 
him by the War Department. He 
wants to know how it jibes with the| ice to all Americans.” 

three promotions he earned during Carse told us he and his ship- 
the war; with the honorable dis- ‘mates didn’t offer their lives in the 
charge he drew as Chief Officer in war against fdscism only to come 
the Merchant Marine last month; home and be greeted with an Amer- 
and with the foreword Captain Ed-jican brand of Hitler’s red-baiting. 
ward MaCauley, Deputy Adminis- “Til fight this defamation of 
trator of the War Shipping Ad- my character until the War De- 
ministration, penned in Carse’s last; partment retracts its statement,” 


Merchant Marine with the au- 
thority of both experience and 
understanding has done it a great 
service. He has done a great sérv- 


ing, work in those committees was 


book called Lifeline. he declared. 


— 


implicated today in a plot to use poison gas against Czechoslovakia. Evidence in- 


rial Told of Reichswehr 
t to Gas Czechoslovakia 


PALACE OF JUSTICE, Nuernberg, Dec. 3 (UP).—Germany’s highest army 
leaders, including Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel and Col.-Gen. Alfred Jodl, were 


Old Leagoe Machinery 


‘troduced at the war erimes 


trial showed also that Hun- 


garian Government leaders 
were on the inside of the German 
conspiracy to seize Czechoslovakia 
and that Adm. Nicholas Horthy, 
Hungarian regent, made a bid for 
a slice of the country. 


TEHERAN, 


A Soviet note made public on 
nationals participated in Azerbaijan 


fran Sends Provocative Note to USSR 
Iran, Dec. 3 (UP).—Iran has sent a new note to the 
Soviet Union urging that Soviet forces be withdrawn, from Azerbaijan 
Province and that Iranian security troops be permitted to enter the area 


Saturday had denied that Soviet 
internal affairs and said that entry 


United States prosecutor Sidney ie additional Tranian troops into W BOE would lead to disturbances. 


S. Alderman introduced a 17-page . 
top-secret German High Command 
list of “violations of international 
law which may be expected on the 
part of fighting troops” in seizing 
Czechoslovakia. 

With complete cynicism, the 
High Command document related 
that 40 states, including Czecho- 
slovakia, had outlawed the use of 
gas, chemical and bacteriological 
warfare, but that some made a res- 
ervation in the event that an enemy 
used gas. 

“Therefore the burning question 
of who violated the prohibition 

first will always arise when the 

decision is made,” the document 
said. “Whether this can be es- 
tablished is doubtful.” 

If German planes happened to 
blow up the British Embassy in 
Prague, Germany was to regret the 
incident and say it was only because 
the embassy adjoined military tar- 
gets, said the document. 

Other listings provided for shoot- 
ing down Czech “saboteurs,” putting 
war prisoners and civilians to slave 
labor, seizing homes, foodstuffs and 
fodder from the Czech population 
and “using churches for military 
accommodation.” 
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“(Continued from Page 2 
turers, for you of course are well 
aware that it is the policy of the 
industry to have at least two sup- 
pliers and preferably more, for each 
part or component that the auto- 
mobile manufacturer buys. 


“I shall communicate with you 


again. as soon as the necessary 
data have nen collected and 
analyzed, . 


„From these quotations, it is clear 
that the international union has no 
intention of arbitrarily and imme- 
diately. ordering strikers back to 
work in the GM parts plants,” 
Thomas commented. 


necessary for the UAW to deter- 
mine just what GM-manufactured 


tinuous production in the plants of 
competitor manufacturers. On the 
basis of information at hand I se- 


riously doubt that there are * 


UAW Answer to Truman 
Move Is No- Thomas 


than one or two such items, if that 
many, which are produced in not 
more than one or two GM plants. 

“When all the facts are ascer- 
tained, they will, as I Said, be laid 
before the GM local unions in- 
volved. In accordance with the 
well-established democratic proce- 
dures of the UAW, no groups of 
strikers will go back to work under 
any circumstances until they have 
voted to do so.” 

GM strikers at AC spark plug in 
Flint had rejected the GM proposal 
for a return to work on parts manu- 
facture. : 


“It is obvious also that it will be 


Wallace, Huxley Speak 


At Atom Rally Tonight 


Dr. Julian Huxley, British biolo- 
gist, and Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace will be featured 


Garden crisis meeting tonight 
(Tuesday) on Atom Bdmb—for 
War or Peace?” 

Dol. Evans Carlson of the famous 
Marine Raiders is flying here from 
the west coast for the rally, and 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, leading atom 
Scientist, is flying in from Chicago, 
where he is connected with the In- 
stitute of Nuclear Physics. 

R. J. Thomas, president of the 
CIO Auto Workers, is leaving the 
Scene of the General Motors strike 
especially to participate in the rally’s 
demand for international control of 


development of atomic research. 


Other speakers include Sen. 


the Third Rangers Division. 


ing has also been endorsed by the 


the Federation of Atomic Scientists. 

Fredric March will read Norman | 
Corwin’s new poem, Set Your Clock 
at U-235, and Danny Kaye will 
give an eye witness account of the 
ruins of Hiroshima. 

Wallace’s speech will be broadcast 
over WMCA at 10:45 p. n. and 


the atombomb and international 


Huxley’s over WABC at 11:15 p. m. | 


British Warships Shell Semarang in Java 


BATAVIA, Dec. 3 (UP).—British warships again shelled Indonesian 
Positions in the Semarang area of central Java today and the summer 
capital of Bandoeng, 75 miles southeast of Batavia, was reported under a 


virtual state of siege. 


industries 


Citizens’ Meeting 
DETROIT, Dec. 3 (UP).—Walter 
Reuther, CI United Auto Workers 


items, if any, are essential to con- Vice-president, today said the union 


would proceed with tomorrow's 
meeting of 15 citizens who were 
invited to examine verbatim tran- 
scripts of company-union wage 
negotiations which were broken — 
six days before the strike, No 

He said the study was an a 
to keep the public fully — 
but he did not say what purpose the 
committee’s examination would 
serve. | 

Also, tomorrow; Harry W. Ander- 
son, GM _ vice-president in charge 
of personnel, will confer at Wash- 
ington with Edgar L. Warren, direc- 


Charles W. Tobey (R-NH), Dr. Har- tor of conciliation for the Labor 
low Shapley, Jo Davidson, Helen Department. 
Keller and Justin Gray, veteran of beh officials last week. 


Warren met with 


Wednesaiy, Anderson and 


Sponsored by the Independent Reuther are scheduled to resume 


Citizens Committee of the Arts, bargaining over company’s charges 
Sciences and Professions, the meet- that union pickets have violated the 


law in restraining office workers axe 


Manhattan Project Scientists and ‘from entry at 93 GM plants. 


In. other Detroit labor actions: 

1. Ford Motor Co. and UAW-CIO 
representatives met today in re- 
newal of negotiations; union léad- 
ers said a workable plan to provide 
production security to the company 
would be submitted next Monday, 
satisfying management demands 
for protection against work-stop- 
pages and inefficient workmanship. 

2. Twenty-seven Windsor, Ont., 
resumed production as 
10,000 workers ended a strike in 
sympathy with the 10,000 striking 
Ford of Canada employes, affiliated 


‘with the UAW-CIO, 


Daily Worker 


New York, Tuesday, December 4, sa 


British Seek to Revive 


charter by limiting the national 
sovereignty of the great powers was 
held by Pravda.to be unrealistic. 

Advocates of the “panacea” of a 
world parliament, or government 
are in fact undermining the UNO 
charter based on the principle of 
4 power unanimity, Pravda said. 


today advocated an assembly organized like the old League 
posed of Assembly officers and 
„ Un e Pravda insisted editorially Sun- 
the general committee would be the United Nations Organization. 
would elect an executive committee. 
saying it was like that used by na- statement that the UNO charter 
“But an international organiza- the Big Five should be ended. 
different from national parlia- 
at San Francisco which is favor- 
since, and we — 
CHUNGKING, Dec. 3 (UP) —Gen. e must be maintained by 
churia, have reached the seven-way 
den, Kuomintang military sources has been abolished.and that Amer- 


LONDON, 90 3 (UP) Philip J. Noel-Baker, British 
delegate to the United Nations preparatory commission, 
of Nations Alsembly, with a gen- 
eral” or steering committee com- Unanimity Principle 
chairmen of the main committees.| Sfresse rav 

A strong minority group, including d by P ‘da 
Many Latin-American states, favor day that unanimity of the great 
the San Francisco plan, by which|powers must remain the basis for 
composed of members of all 51 of 
the United Nations, which in turn Current attempts to undermine the 

unanimity principle were criticized. 

Yugoslavia voiced the major ar-|The editorial did not specifically 
guments against the League scheme, mention Anthony Eden’s recent 
tional parliaments which. are com- had become an anachronism in the 
posed of different parties. ~~ latomic age and that veto power of 

tion is composed ‘ef sovereign 

states and its structure must be 

ments,” the Yugoslav. delegate 

argued, “We started on the road 

able for our organization and 

which has followed ever 
Tu . Li-ming’s Kuomintang troops,|a police force. | 
advancing through southern Man- tral Government. 

The newspaper. 
DD omman 
miles mast est of Muk- forces’ C e c d 
reported today. ican forces in Ching, will be organ- 

Other Kuomintang and Commu- ized into a U. S. mission 


struggle before the ancient Mon- meyer. 
golian caravan city of Paotow, in 
central Suiyuan province 650 miles 
west southwest of Sinmin, these U. S. patrol planes over the Soviet-’ 
quarters reported. : occupied coast of Manchuria and 

The independent newspaper Ta- the cities of Dairen and Port Ar- 
kung Pao said the Russians have thur—a practice which sometimes 
granted Chungking army forces led to encounters with Soviet planes 


permission to. occupy only Chang-|—have been discontinued and will 


chun and Mukden, and that peace not be resumed, it now can be re- 
and order in the remainder of vealed. 


ed 


Pickets in Capital Hit China Intervention 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—In a picket line before the State Depart- 
ment, the Communist Party of the District of Colombia today demanded 
an end to American intervention in China. 

Banners carried by eight pickets read: 

“Stop U. S. Intervention in China.” 

“Bring Our Marines Home.” ° 

“No Aid to Dictator Chiang Kai-shek.” 

“Hurley Out, Byrnes Must Go.” 


The picket line will continue tomorrow Wednesday, and will 
be Uma Weeze by piesestation of « pectton te,the White sig 


mnotit, out-of: Chelate, 


The proposal to revise the UNO 


nist troops are locked in a fierce} under Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 


GUAM, Dec, 3 (UP).—Flights hy 


Germanding thes. Preaident Yromen take Ameren rome and. serine 
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